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EE. have received a number of requests (from teachers and librarians in particular) for a catalogue of THE 

MODERN LIBRARY classifying our 80-odd titles. A classified list is herewith appended. It may help you 

in making your selection. Send your orders to us at 109 W. 40th Street, New York (95c per copy, postage 

.c), or check your selections, and as Mr. Wright says, “Gallop to your nearest book shop.” It seems un- 

necessary to tell you again that THE MODERN LIBRARY is considered by the most distinguished critics and educa- 
tors as one of the most stimulating factors in American intellectual life. You, undoubtedly, own a few of these conve- 
nient, limp, hand-bound, nicely-manufactured little books. But it isn’t fair to yourself and the people around you 
not to own most of them And what a relief it is to know of THE MODERN LIBRARY when you face that time- 
wasting problem: What shall I send as a gift? As The Chicago Daily News says: “THE MODERN LIBRARY 


astonishes the cynical with the excellence of its choice of titles. You can stand before a stack of these books, shut 


your eyes and pick out the right one every time. 
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R. WILSON to the fore! His first lance in the cam- 

paign has been broken on the enemy’s front. He 
rejoices that the “genuine national referendum” which he 
has desired is at hand and that the people themselves are to 
give a sovereign mandate to their representatives; “they 
are to instruct their own Government what they wish done.” 
Does the country want its honor vindicated and the Treaty 
of Versailles ratified, he asks. Well, all the American peo- 
ple have not forgotten that their sacred honor was pledged 
by this same man in the form of the Fourteen Peace Points 
upon which the armistice was based, and that subsequently 
that pledge of honor was forgotten in the sordid give and 
take and bargaining at Paris. They are not unmindful of 
their honor now, but unless every sign fails the country has 
made up its mind that it is going to entrust the keeping of 
that honor to somebody who doesn’t typify autocracy and 
Palmerism and Burlesonism and the abrogation of civil 
rights and liberties. They may, as Mr. Wilson insists, be 


“grossly misled” by false League attacks, but their instinct 


that the time has come for a new government is sound, even 


if that is going to be a poor and a reactionary one. 

‘| AM the State Department,” seems to be Mr. Colby’s 
motto, and criticism of his methods is léese-majest 

Not so long ago his predecessor Jost his job for differing 


with his chief; now Mr. Colby banishes from the Depart- 


ment two press correspondents who presume to question his 
manner of informing and misinfor y the pu Aut 
racy feels at home in the State Department. The incident 
feeptiteiiia Mr. Paul! Hanna, described ¢ where in this issue, 
was but the upshot of intense dissatisfaction of other 
trained and trusted Washington correspondents. Two 
months ago Mr. Stanley M. Reynolds, correspondent of the 
Jaltimore Sun, called attention to the Department's pol 
of keeping the country in the dark reyarding important 
international negotiations, and the Sun indorsed his pos 


tion editorially. Mr. Harold Phelps Stokes, correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post, dispatched to his paper a 
similar broadside—it was Mr. Stokes’s amazing indict 
ment which induced The Nation to take the matter uy 
When Mr. Hanna accepted The Nation's assignment, his 


¢ 


course in presenting to the Secretary of State a memoran 


dum of his criticism was correctness itself, contrasting 
sharply with Mr. Colby’s expulsion of Mr. Ha neers his 


associate Federated Press correspondent, Mr. ‘Todd, fror 
future conferences. To his credit Mr. Todd scorned en- 
trance to the press conferences which the slightest gesture 
of dissent from Mr. Hanna’s letter would have secured. 

HY did Mr. Colby choose to banish these two corre- 

spondents and pass over the criticism of two 
servative metropolitan newspapers warmly supporting the 
Democratic campaign? Because, stooping to the familiar 
trick of other high administration officials, he evidently be- 
lieved that by centering his virulence on the Seen 
of a radical press association, he could effectively draw the 
red herring across the path of wholly justified, 
spirited, and American criticism of his autocratic, not to 
say shifty, methods. As the Editor and Publisher says edi- 
torially: “Exclusion of radicals has become easy, popular, 
and therefore too common to serve as answer to charges. It 
would seem that where freedom of the press is involved a 
more direct and more dignified answer might be expected.” 
That Mr. Hanna’s criticism struck home, Mr. Colby’s 
behavior convincingly testifies. Mr. Hanna’s fellow-corre- 
spondents know where the truth lies. It now remains to be 
seen whether or not they will have the courage and sufficient 
sense of professional honor and solidarity to unite in endors- 
ing his protest and in withdrawing from Mr. Colby’s wholly 
Such a move would be a constructive 


con- 


public- 


barren seances. 
effort toward reestablishing the importance and dignity of 
the press; it would greatly advance the causes of “nitiless 
publicity” and “open covenants openly arrived at,” and 
materially aid the “grossly misled” electorate 
ine national referendum” of which Secretary 


“venu- 


chief 


in the 
Colby’s 
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has just spoken so fervently in his first campaign plea. 


\ DMINISTRATION hypocrisy and Administration sup- 


pression of truth are nowhere more evident than in the 
poor little ex-republic of Santo Domingo, now a province 
governed by the United States Marine Corps. Washington 


treats us to a long summary of the sanitary and educational 
reforms effected by the American military administration, 
but tells us nothing of the essential facts or of the excesses 
of American military rule. The Germans improved sanita- 
tion during their occupation of some of the villages of north- 
ern France, but no officer of the Marine Corps ever suggested 
that those reforms justified German presence in France. 
The money which built the schools and executed the health 
laws in Santo Domingo was Dominican money, and Amer- 
icans had no business to be there spending it for them. That 
is the essential underlying fact which whole scrap-books of 
white-washing reports cannot hide. Our Government at- 
tempts to shroud its acts behind a censorship, but by devious 
ways the facts are slowly reaching the American people. It 
was only when the story of Fabio Fiallo and his fellow 
Dominican patriots leaked into the Latin-American press, 
and when the protests of Press Clubs in Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires were telegraphed to our newspapers that the 
American people learned of this latest Junker drama. 


ABIO FIALLO, Amerigo Lugo, and Flores Cabrera, 

three Dominican writers of distinction, ventured to 
criticize American policy in Santo Domingo. American offi- 
cers arrested them, and they were tried by American mili- 
tary courts. The sentence was at first secret; rumor had it 
that they were condemned to death. The story spread 
through Latin-America. The Nation wrote to Secretary 
Colby on September 7, inclosing a clipping from a Mexico 
City newspaper, and asking if the story were true. Secre- 
tary Colby has not yet replied. Fortunately, the story was 
exaggerated. Lugo’s sentence was never officially con- 
firmed; Fiallo began serving a term of three years’ impris- 
onment at hard labor, and was also condemned—he, a poet— 
to pay a $5,000 fine. After the story reached the United 
States via Uruguay, the sentences were first commuted, then 
suspended. Lugo’s crime was writing this: 

Neither the necessity of maintaining herself in this country, 
nor the pretension of wishing to aid us in return to a condition 
of internal order empowers the United States of America to 
lay hands on everything as if nothing had been organized by us 
previous to the violent outbreak of her soldiers. 

Fiallo went further. 

“Dominicans,” he wrote, “let us join closely, shoulder to 

shoulder, and let us form, full of the vigorous breath of liberty, 
the formidable barrier of resistance which shall break all the 
spears of intervention as if they were frail reeds.” 
And Admiral Snowden, solemnly reviewing the verdict of 
the lower court, commented that the sentence was not rigor- 
ous or excessive, and that Fiallo might properly have been 
condemned to death! These things are done in our name; 
the facts are suppressed; and those who seek information 
about them are banished from the State Department. 


HE best thing to be said about the American Legion is 
that its membership includes only a fraction of the 
men whom this country mobilized for the World War, and 
that its acts and opinions are therefore not representative. 
The worst thing to be said about it could hardly be harsher 


than it has spoken itself in the record of its national con- 
vention, just concluded in Cleveland. Although the Legion 
piously voted to keep out of politics, it proceeded to meddle 
with at least four political questions—and took the wrong 
side of all of them. The Legion indorsed the efforts last 
winter to get bonus legislation through Congress, and in- 
structed its officers to press at the next session the bill that 
has already gone through the House. A resolution was also 
adopted in favor of compulsory military training, while the 
Pacific Coast delegation forced through a declaration calling 
upon Congress to prohibit immigration from Japan. After 
the convention itself was over, the new executive committee 
met and called for the dismissal of Louis F. Post, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, one of the few public officials in Wash- 
ington who has stood for the enforcement of our laws in 
relation to the deportation of aliens, as against the illegal 
methods of the Department of Justice. The diminishing 
ranks of the Legion would make it less worthy of serious 
consideration were it not for the fact that the great number 
of former soldiers outside of it are only slightly organized, 
and that the public is prone to confuse the voice of the 
Legion with that of the men who formed our army and navy 
in 1917 and 1918. Let us disassociate the two. 


= OLF! Wolf!” cry Messrs. Gompers and Woll in the 

American Federationist. Oudegeest for the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions and Adamson for the 
Council of Action of the British Labor Party, according 
to these American watchdogs, are stalking round the fold 
with Lenin and Trotzky, ready to spring. Look at Italy, 
where Bolshevik teeth are even now deep in the victim’s 
throat. The International Federation has changed its mind 
about the League of Nations, is no longer willing to accept 
it even with reservations; the British Labor Party has 
turned its back on the democratic parliamentary system 
“which England has evolved by seven centuries of strug- 
gles”: this points to Moscow and the Third Internationale 
and the plans of Soviet Russia to swallow the world. But 
the American Federation of Labor smells the peril and will 
beware. No mass action by means of a general strike to 
prevent war in this country! The American Federation, 
of course, has always stood against the demand for a large 
standing army, for the limitation of munitions of war, and 
for the reduction of naval establishments. “But,” say the 
watchdogs with a burst of logic, “if the production of war 
materials were to cease entirely all small nations would be 
utterly helpless and at the mercy of their larger neighbors” 
—-presumably because their larger neighbors, having no 
weapons, would then come in and strangle them with naked 
hands. Didn’t something like this, except for the naked 
hands, happen to Serbia and Belgium in 1914? Ah, but it is 
comforting to know that Gompers and Woll will dam the 
floods of revolution that threaten Europe! 


WENTY-ONE housing laws were passed by the New 

York State Legislature at its special housing session, 
but there is little likelihood that the new bills will materially 
increase the number of houses available for dwelling pur- 
poses in New York City. The bills did obviate the needless 
horrors of the usual October 1 hegira; and in so doing 
they cut a wide gash in the time-honored principle of the 
sacred rights of private property. A landlord is no longer 
lord of his own property; he cannot set his rent or choose 


his tenants. But the law, which leaves these decisions in 
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the irresponsible hands of the overburdened courts, does not 
go far enough; if the landlord and his tenant are not to 
settle such questions between them, the final review should 
be by an expert commission rather than a function of a 
petty magistrate’s mood. And the more important question 
is not to keep present tenants off the streets but to build 
new houses to meet the city’s growing need. The new bills 
make State Land Bank bonds a legal investment for city 
sinking funds, and exempt new building from taxation for a 
period of years. These steps may help, but there is no con- 
viction that they will meet the crying need. There seem to 
be but two ways to get houses built—either to remove the 
restrictions on rents so that they may skylark to a figure 
that will invite speculative building, or for the city or State 
to build houses itself. 





VERY day brings additional proof of the necessity of 

something being done to stop the bloodshed in Ireland. 
Every day the leading American newspapers carry the 
ghastly tales on their front pages of towns or villages sacked 
or burned, of women and children driven from their homes 
by British soldiers, of “black and tan” police running amuck, 
of policemen shot down from ambush, of public buildings 
raided and public officials killed or wounded—in brief, riot, 
plunder, and terrorism. Reprisals once charged to the ac- 
count of Sinn Fein are being answered by reprisals for 
which the Government is held responsible, while so influen- 
tial a publication as the New Statesman charges the Cabinet, 
and Lloyd George himself, with being responsible for the 
outbreaks of maddened troops, which the daily press lays 
to the natural anger of the soldiers. Every day brings justi- 
fication for the existence of The Nation’s Committee of 100 
to throw light upon what is going on. Every day more men 
of light and leading in England are protesting against the 
continuance of the existing situation. Thus so well known a 
soldier as General Gough has attacked the Government for 
which he fought so conspicuously in France, because of its 
Irish policy and Earl Grey has made a proposal for the 
solution of the difficulty by proposing what is in its essence 
the Dominion scheme of government plus immediate with- 
drawal of British troops. He is willing to trust the Irish to 
govern themselves, but he is met with charges from the 
jingo press that he is proposing a policy of shameful scuttle 
—and this well meant effort is also likely to go for naught. 


HE combined population of the three largest cities in 

the United States is something over ten million; their 
combined area is 605 square miles. Which means that in 
contrast to an average of thirty-five persons per square mile 
in the United States as a whole, in New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia there are almost 1,700. Ten per cent of the 
people of the country living in .0002 per cent of the area! 
These figures are less appalling than they are bewildering; 
only an inmate of one of these three great cities can begin 
to appreciate just how much personal discomfort they indi- 
cate. And yet this concentration of the population of the 
United States, more than a quarter of which lives in cities 
of over 100,000 inhabitants, goes on. The country boy still 
goes to the city to make his fortune; the farmer finds it 
increasingly harder to get hands to harvest his crops. Food 
is plentiful in the country; but the consumers of it are in 
the cities, and the difficulties in bringing one to the other 
mount apace. 


HAT homespun economist, village epigrammatist, and 


true folk-philosopher, Calvin Cooli 
introduction to 


) 


ive, has written an 
a new edition of Carl Schurz’s life of Lin- 


Senator Warren G. Harding would 


coln. Well, what ‘next? 

be just the man to introduce John Marshall's life of Wash- 
ington; Mr. Charles F. Murphy might perform a similar 
service for Randall’s life of Jefferson; the embattled war- 


rior Leonard Wood, for Grant’s own memoirs; and Henry 
Ford, for the sage recollections of Franklin. Such under- 
takings bind the past and present together in the affection- 
ate and intimate bonds of natural piety. We must not let 
the deeds of yreat heroes perish from the earth, but must 
preserve them as apples of gold in picture-frames of silver. 
Rue and fennel and rosemary and pansies are all well 
enough for averaye men. But the yvreat living recall the 
great dead by resembling them and interpreting them. Cal- 
vin Coolidge is called—by certain loyal Republicans—the 


‘ 


Lincoln of the Berkshires. If only his interpretation turns 


out to be as 


yood as his resemblance! 


a. eighty-odd Hapsburgs are penniless and obliged to 
bh go to work. 


forced to accept situations in order to live, some 


A Geneva dispatch reports that they are 
arch 
others maid Here, we 
submit, is a ray of light amid the darkness of our s# 
servant problem. 
other ex-royalties and ex-nobilities of middle and ea 
Europe may perhaps be a drop 
little helps. 
probable success of such an experiment after a long pro- 
cession of empresses and absolute autocrats 
Nothing more is needed but a warm invitation by the 
housewives of America. In view of the ancient lineage of 
the prospective immigrants, the Ellis Island 
might be waived. The romantic possibilities, to say nothing 
of the motion picture and serial rights of the ensuing situa- 
tions, are most attractive. And who would not have a little 
Hapsburg in his home? 


duchesses becoming governesses 
alled 
The eighty Hapsburgs and the various 
stern 
in the bucket. Yet every 
Nor can any experienced householder doubt the 


in the kitchen. 


formalities 


‘“O the famous old New York Sun becomes an evening 
newspaper and the New York Herald takes its place in 

the morning by fiat of their owner, Frank A. Munsey. Well, 
it’s pleasant to welcome back an old friend in the Herald thus 
brought back to separate life after a brief but most uncom- 
fortable hyphenate existence with the Sun, which could not 
but end in divorce. We welcome it even if there was a good 
deal of rouge and painted lips and dyed hair about it in the 
last days of the Bennett regime to hide a premature and 
needless decay compelled by the fads and fancies of an un- 
worthy owner. Of course, jokes are now in order about the 
Sun setting in the evening instead of rising in the morning; 
but from the practical newspaper point of view Mr. Munsey 
is right in changing the name of the Evening Sun and di- 
vorcing the Sun and the Herald. It is a curious fact that 
wherever a newspaper owner has had a morning and an 
evening edition, the latter has grown faster and flourished 
better when it had its distinctive title. 
the Sun nor the Herald will be else than a conventional paper 


Of course, neither 


and the opportunity is vast in New York for a broad, liberal 
paper more painstaking in its news than any of the many 


now in existence. A most interesting development is that 
the Times continues to wane. From a daily sale of 292,178 
on April 1, 1919, it is now down to 342,553, which is proof 
once more that you cannot fool all the people all the time. 
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A Progressive Bloc 


HE great two-ring political circus now showing has 

ceased to attract even the mildest interest. Tight-rope 
walker Harding’s performance is so crude as to excite little 
save derisive laughter, while the weapons brandished by 
sword-swallower Cox are so evidently made of papier maché 
that the crowd turns its back on the Democratic ring before 
the real act begins. The sideshows are doing no business 
at all. The Farmer-Labor tent is utterly empty; a govern- 
ment solicitous for the morals of its citizens prevents the 
star performer of the Socialist show from exhibiting under 
its canvas; and the Eighteenth Amendment makes impossi- 
ble the sale even of red lemonade in the Prohibition booth. 
A bored electorate, having passed the milestone of Babe’s 
fiftieth homer, turns its attention to an unexampled baseball 
scandal and the world series. The second four years of 
Wilsonism were too much for the ordinary American. 
Judging from all present indications, he has simply made 
up his jaded mind to jump from the frying pan into the 
fire by voting for Harding. At Marion they are busy build- 
ing a super-cabinet to function around a “normal” President. 

The real battleground has accordingly shifted to the 
back porch, where two groups of politicians are striving 
each to assert a proprietary interest in the amiable stuffed 
figure that the Republicans have set up as a candidate. 
3etween the parties, no matter how loud they shout, there 
is no issue, national or international, but within each party 
there is an issue. The Republicans as a party, of course, 
are against the Wilson League of Nations, just as the 
Democrats are for it. But while the dominant Republican 
group must for partisan reasons fight the Wilson League, 
they are in reality no less earnest than the President himself 
in desiring its equivalent. Mr. Elihu Root, recently sojourn- 
ing abroad in behalf of international peace, may fairly be 
presumed to have been not inactive during recent months in 
the difficult task of devising a rubber-tired, ball-bearing 
substitute for the creaking abomination that was patched 
together at Versailles. The real issue in this League of 
Nations business as in all domestic questions is not be- 
tween the parties, but between the everyday people and 
the exploiting interests within each party. 

It is by no means too early, then, to look forward to the 
next political development possible from the progressive 
viewpoint. All indications are that reaction is to carry the 
coming elections by overwhelming majorities. There is no 
reason to hope that the next Congress will be notably more 
liberal in either branch than the present whose members 
are so busy trying to get reelected. From the action of the 
majority, then, nothing is to be hoped. But at each end of 
the Capitol there exists a saving remnant of individuals 
(they can scarcely be said in either case to make up a 
group) who have at any rate some realization of the issues 
and have stood in some measure for the popular interest. 
Why should not these individuals, without necessarily 
breaking party ties, yet recognizing the unreality of the 
issues separating the parties, unite as a progressive bloc 
for common action on the grave questions that must be 
faced in 1921 and the years following? The League ques- 
tion might well furnish a rallying point for such a bloc. 
As for other issues there are a plenty—labor, transport, the 
agricultural problem, civil liberty, our fiscal policy, etc. 

Certain names at once come to mind: La Follette and 





Norris and Walsh and Borah, whose political independence 
has just been demonstrated anew; Johnson, Harris, Capper, 
France, McKellar, and Sheppard in the Senate, for example; 
and in the House men like Huddleston, Kelly, Frear, Baer, 
Carss, Sinclair, Browne, James, Fuller of Massachusetts, 
Keller, Mason, and Randall of California. There is reason- 
able hope for some reinforcement of the group in the House, 
but the course we have suggested depends for its effective- 
ness, not upon large numbers, but upon courage and clear- 
ness of purpose. We recognize full well the difficulties of 
that course, and we entertain no illusions as to the character 
of some of these political leaders of ours. But such as they 
are, they represent the best we have to work with at pres- 
ent; and unless progressives are to despair utterly of 
political action, they must think out some mode of getting 
forward in the midst of the prospective wilderness of reac- 
tion. We would accordingly urge upon these and other 
like-minded political leaders the desirability, nay the neces- 
sity, of some such action if the progressive thought of the 
country is not to be voiceless in the next two years. The 
formation of such a bloc might have immediate practical 
consequences of importance. Should the Senate be closely 
divided again, as is not impossible, even a small group of 
Senators, acting fearlessly together with a fairly clear con- 
ception of the issues involved, might, by utilizing the 
partisan division, prevent the enactment of reactionary 
special-interest legislation that will otherwise slip through. 

More important by far is the education which a battle 
waged by such a group would give to the public. Economic 
thought in the United States is shockingly backward, and 
political opinion sadly demoralized. The press is mostly in 
the hands of reaction, and in consequence it is almost im- 
possible to get before the people the facts on which they 
might form intelligent opinion and base intelligent action. 
An informed and courageous minority group could make of 
these facts news that the dailies could not afford to 
ignore. The public, it is true, is little interested in Con- 
gressional debates. During recent years it has had too 
little reason to be. Should “a little group of wilful men,” 
however, confident in the rightness of their course, from 
time to time block the progress of the powerful financial 
and political machine that is going to ride over us during 
the next few years, their action and the reasons for it would 
be real news. A few months of such action would have far- 
reaching educational results. 

Thus, an independent group might well serve as the 
much-needed point of crystallization for the liberal senti- 
ment of the country now held in solution. Some meaning 
might, perhaps, be injected into the campaign of 1922 or 
1924, as opposed to the mummery of 1920. For the events 
of the years just ahead are likely to prove highly educational, 
provided only there be at hand a group of men in position 
to point out their meaning. In a period of sharp reaction 
the progressive bloc would in this task none the less be 
working with the times; for the body of the people, after all, 
are eager for the light. And only the truth can show the 
way out of the darkness that envelops them. 

The frank Republican reaction after March 4 will be 
preferable to the present reaction with its hypocritical 
veneer. The issues will be clearer and more easily dealt 
with through Congressional elections. 
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Truth Rising Again 

S Europe dying as Anatole France declares? Sir Philip 

Gibbs has answered the question in the New York Times 
by an article so compelling and so full of emotion as to have 
attracted widespread attention. He is plainly so nearly of 
Anatole France’s opinion that the difference between them 
is of the slightest. Yet he still has hope, for he has a cure. 
Here it is, idealistic enough to please any pacifist and to 
arouse the scorn of every practical man: 

There is only one cure for the woes of Europe and our own— 

not easy, but bound to come unless we are looking for downfall. 
It is the reconciliation of peoples, burying of old hatchets, wiping 
out of old villainies and cooperating in a much closer union of 
mutual help under the direction of a league of nations, made 
democratic and powerful by the free consent and ardent im- 
pulses of the common folk. Before that can happen there must 
come new leaders, new enthusiasm for the ideals of life, a new 
spirit of unselfishness and service for the common weal—and 
just now we do not see them coming. 
Beyond all question this is the truth and Sir Philip has 
again rendered great service in saying it. From him it 
comes with particular effectiveness, for he was one of the 
correspondents who “kept up the morale of the people at 
home’”’; who lent himself—as he had to in order to stay at 
the front—to all the lies and falsifications of governments 
and military. It is as if his conscience now troubled him 
and so he aids to rise the very truth he helped to crush to 
earth, at the risk, we fear, of soon being called as many 
names as those persons who shared Mr. Wilson’s belief that 
there should be peace without victory and who demanded it 
in 1917 lest Europe perish before the bitter-enders had 
their way. Today Sir Philip justifies them—unconsciously 
probably; shall Europe, in chaos and utter disaster, prove 
the point beyond all cavil? 

The old watchword, “the war to end war!” Sir Philip 
says “now mocks at us with jeering laughter.” The English 
—his English—are experimenting with new poison gases 
and bombing Arab villages, just as Americans are bombard- 
ing those of the Haitians, while the French are placing their 
hopes in military science as the only safeguard of the 
future. The effort to cure war by more war, to reform 
erring peoples by “force without stint,” has brought its own 
penalty with it. The poison engendered has entered into the 
veins of all the peoples. Every Frenchman, says Sir Philip, 
admits that France, victorious, is dying and England is only 
a little less sick of the same disease. All the high moralities 
with which the world was regaled he now sees have proved 
only so many death’s heads. The comradeships of the war 
are at an end; the Allies regard each other with suspicion, 
the French believing that England has grown enormously 
rich at everybody else’s expense. There is no leadership; 
“nationalism more narrow, more bitter, more selfish than in 
the world of 1914 has replaced the fleeting hope of many 
peoples that there might be a real league of nations based 
upon the common sense of common folk’; “we have fallen 
back on cynicism as nations, as classes, as individuals.” 
Labor is Sir Philip’s greatest disappointment of all—it has 
scored the “greatest failure of all’ in his judgment. But 
how could he have expected anything else as the outcome? 
When was there a war which ennobled peoples or classes? 
When was there a war which did not have its crassly 
When was there a war that did 


materialistic reaction? 





— 


not set back the hands of progress, stay all true reforms? 

Our state’s witness is sure that Europe will not return to 
health until it has been through “yreat agonies.” Alas, in 
no other way can the sins of this guilty world be purged; 
only by suffering can it be cured of the disease of war which 
menaces its very existence. It is indubitably because 
suffered so little that it is politically so back- 
A yreat period of travail lies before us all. That it 
has begun to make men like Sir Philip Gibbs see where the 
truth lies, and tell it, is one of the most hopeful auguries 
that the cure of truth, and honesty, and a return to human- 
ity has beyun to work. 


America has 
ward. 


ry. ‘ 

Phe Baseball Scandal 
HE study of international affairs proves now to have 
been not absolutely useless to those who follow the 


news of the scandal in baseball. Whoever it may have been 


that “fixed” the series, it was some one who ran a modest 
risk and carried off an enormous sway, like the little yangs 
of armament makers and investment bankers and natural 
imperialists who hatch up rows between the nations of the 
earth. Whoever it was that took the bribe, it was men who 
got pitifully little for it in the way of actual money but 
who jeopardized their reputations and careers, tricked their 
fellows on the team, deceived the public at laryve, and 
smirched the credit of the game for a dozen year The 
population, as under the workings of Realpolitik, euffers: it 
pays out its money honestly and in return vets a ila 
crum; it makes such heroes of successful player ‘ 
tional population makes only of it iccessful generals, in 


the end to find out that something unseen was behind the 
heroes; it looks on with rapture at the glitter ; 
magnificent competence of the sport, and all the 
the mercy of any crook who may buy or throw a match 


The grieved newsboys of Boston typify millions when 
they pass resolutions condemning the “murderous blow at 
the kids’ game” struck by the “Benedict Arnolds of base 
ball.” Perhaps we had not realized how much the fortunes 


of baseball hang upon a moral issue. The sport has grown 
to vast dimensions, involving an amount of money and time 
and emotion that hardly any other institution in the United 
States can equal. From the outside it looks like a material 
enterprise if any thing does. And yet all this investment, 
all these hours, all this excitement, would fade away if the 
public could not feel confidence in the integrity of the play- 
ers. The weather may be tricky or a bat may slip or a 
ball may bounce in some unexpected way; now and then the 
best man may go stale or lose his nerve; the professional 
honor of the player, however, has been taken for granted. 
Actually we do not trust cashiers half so much, or diplo- 
mats, or policemen, or physicians, as we trust an outfielder 
or a shortstop. The light which beats upon him would do 
very well fora throne. The one thing which he is not called 
—many things as he may be called for his blunders—is sneak 
or traitor. The man at the bat, cheer him or hoot at him 
as we may, is supposed to be doing his best. There is some- 
thing about the very nature of the game, played in the 
bright sunlight with nerves at the very edge of tension, 
that produces the illusion of a cleanness in the characters 
of the performers more or less comparable to the sharp, 
clean movements and instinctive responses of their bodies. 
Bribery is something to be hatched in furtive rooms, by 
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lamplight, and carried out furtively. To find out that fa- 
mous players have been corrupted is more than to lose faith 
in them personally; it is to begin to doubt the whole system 
on perceiving what incongruities may enter in. All may 
be fair in love and war, but in sport nothing is fair but 
the rules. 

Sordid as the details of this particular scandal have been, 
there is something handsome in the spirit which they have 
aroused. The losers of money have had a good deal to do 
with the hunt for the offenders, of course; and yet the great 
public has lost no money and is touched only in its sense of 
fair play. If anything like this degree of decency had been 
applied to public affairs Mitchell Palmer and Archibald 
Stevenson and Lusk and Burleson would now occupy a very 
different status in public opinion. At least it is not without 
some lesson from public matters that a scheme has been pro- 
posed to take the conduct of the sport out of the hands of 
owners, players, and officials and put it at the service of the 
people as a whole, by placing the supreme jurisdiction in a 
group of men not financially interested in the game and so 
presumably better able to pass impartially upon the ways of 
the institution. This promises well. How long must we take 
to find out that it never does to trust the concerns of the 
public too long or too completely to professionals? Leave 
the army entirely to the military and you have war. Leave 
business entirely to business men and you have the maddest 
exploitation. It is the same with churches or universities 
or newspapers: there must be an occasional admixture of 
lay authority or the specialists will move in the direction 
either of dry rot or of corruption. So, of course, with base- 
ball. The suffrage of the American public has allowed it to 
grow into towering dimensions. The creature has grown too 
big to be trusted without some supervision. There is now 
nothing to do but to take charge of it and keep it within 


bounds useful to the community which has made baseball 
what it is. 


Fiction and Its Producers 


HE profession of letters today means the writing of 

prose fiction. The poets live on inherited fortunes, or 
are connected with trade, or occupy editorial positions, or 
lecture on subjects ranging from polyphonic technique to the 
practice of psycho-analysis. Only the novelist is a serious 
breadwinner, and hence it is he who, like the pianist or the 
architect, must be aware of the problems of rivalry and 
competition. So in America, casting his eye over the pub- 
lishers’ announcements in any given season, he must be dis- 
heartened by the roaring trade driven in imported goods. 
He knows, too, that these announcements have a solid basis. 
The average British novel is not imported in sheets—that 
dubious and tepid honor sometimes bestowed by London on 
books from overseas. It is set up and manufactured in the 
United States. It represents a real investment. It com- 
petes. It means business. 

Our American novelist need be no silly jingo to resent 
these large inroads upon his natural market. He knows that 
the world of art is eternal and universal. He quarrels with 
the sale and influence of masterpieces no more than he does 
with the shining of the stars. If his own works are master- 
pieces, he need not fear for them; if they are not, he will 
yet rejoice in a splendor beyond his reach. What does trou- 
ble him is the importation and competition of great masses 


of perfectly competent, perfectly honest, but, in a high and 
final sense, perfectly mediocre British novels. We cannot all 
be Fieldings and Flauberts; we cannot even be Galsworthys 
or Bennetts. But our American novelist wonders wistfully 
why we cannot, at least, be our own—well, Sheila Kaye- 
Smiths. He reads her sturdy tales of Sussex peasants with 
pleasure as a man and approval as acraftsman. He is thor- 
oughly competent to esteem their definite but quite limited 
merits. Only, we have our own country folk, he cannot help 
reflecting, and our own novelists and a larger chance for 
native products would do so much to sustain the present and 
fructify the future of our literature. 

If he would remedy this state of affairs, our American 
novelist must consent to subject both his world and himself 
to a really severe examination. He must begin with the fun- 
damental fact that these British novels of the second rank 
average a sale which justifies their importation. There is 
an audience for them. This audience, consciously or not, 
must find something in these books in which the average 
American novel is deficient. And, if our American novelist 
will keep his eye quite steadily on the object, he will find that 
quality to be intellectual honesty. Let him but examine a 
few typical American novels of the better sort and make 
sure. Miss Elsie Singmaster’s “Basil Everman” starts out 
like a book by Sheila Kaye-Smith and ends like one by Archi- 
bald Marshall; Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd’s “The Book of Susan” 
begins like a work of Somerset Maugham and continues like 
one by W. J. Locke. Hence these books are ultimately read 
in America not by the audience that supports the serious 
British novel, the audience which, by our premise, the self- 
respecting American novelist desires to capture, but by the 
devotees of the meretricious and the mellifluous. Our nov- 
elist of the second rank, in other words, lags intellectually 
behind the very people to whom he should make his appeal 
and has no one but himself to blame for their preference of 
his British colleagues. 

Why should it be so? Why do nine out of every ten 
American novels that begin competently wilt into sodden 
romance or explode into tribal fireworks? Why are they not 
thought through honestly to the end? There are two chief 
reasons. The first reason springs from a widespread belief 
among us—a strange belief for a nation nurtured in democ- 
racy—that only the cheap and the false can sell well enough 
to put bread into a man’s mouth and that all the people do, 
indeed, want to be fooled. The second reason is deeper and 
more ominous. All honest books, all profoundly true books, 
are revolutionary because they are revealing, and dangerous 
to the inner comfort of the unthinking because they are dis- 
illusioning. They are written from beyond the psychology 
of the social group, not from within it; beyond and not 
within the circle of mass thinking and mass delusion. You 
cannot be both a scrupulous artist and a safe and sane citi- 
zen of Indianapolis or Gettysburg or New Haven. You may 
be tolerated there; you cannot, if you have kept your artistic 
mind and vision quite pure, be applauded until you are very 
famous or safely dead. That is the experience of the ages; 
it will not alter in America today. Truth and beauty are 
outcasts. If you want to sit on your front porch in summer, 
approved by the hardware merchant on your right and the 
city treasurer on your left for your “wholesome influence” 
on the young, your income, and your new motor car, you 
must be content to write “red-blooded novels” and “happi- 
ness books” and leave the practice and the true rewards of 
your art to the less domesticated spirits of an older, wiser, 
wilder land. 
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The Committee of One Hundred 


HE membership of the Committee of One Hundred on 

Ireland already exceeds one hundred, and is still grow- 
ing. More than half of the States of the Union and the 
District of Columbia are represented. Since the previous 
issue of The Nation went to press the following members 
have been added: 

Bishop Hugh L. Burleson, South Dakota; United States 
S nator Arthur Capper, Kansas; Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, editor 
of the Crisis, New York City; John F. Galvin, New York City; 
United States Senator Charles B. Henderson, Nevada; Rabbi 
E. E. Hirsch, Chicago, Ill.; Bishop J. M. Horner, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Dr. Edmund J. James, lately President of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; James Weldon Johnson, New York City; 
Miss Anne Martin, Reno, Nevada; Dr. John S. Simon, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, White Plains, N. Y.; Albert 
B. Unger, New York City; Bishop Cortlandt Whitehead, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; United States Senator Robert M. La Follette; 
Bishop Troy Beatty, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Following the generous suggestion made by Mr. John E. 
Milholland in a letter printed elsewhere in this issue, The 
Nation has decided to call for general public subscriptions 
to meet the further expenses of the investigation. It is 
hoped that the response may be prompt, because the pre- 
liminary work of organization is already going on rapidly 
and the Commission will soon be announced; generous, 
because the necessary expenses of such an investigation 
are inevitably very considerable and cannot be completely 
determined in advance; nation-wide, so that everyone who 
believes that the truth about the things that are happening 
in Ireland should be made public may have a share in help- 
ing the undertaking. Small as well as large subscriptions 
will be gratefully received. Mr. Royal W. France has 
agreed to act as treasurer of the fund, and a detailed state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures will be made public in 
due time. 

Mr. John Derham, Town Commissioner of Balbriggan, 
the Mayor of Thurles, and Mrs. Swanzy, sister of Police 
Inspector Swanzy who was recently murdered at Lisburn, 
have already accepted invitations to come to this country 
and testify before the Commission. Similar invitations 
have been cabled to the Chairman of the Town Commis- 
sioners of Lisburn, and to the same official of the town of 
Mallow, which was burned and plundered by British regular 
troops on September 28, in addition to the invitations an- 
nounced in The Nation last week. 

On September 21 an invitation to come to the United 
States as a witness was cabled to Mrs. Thomas MacCurtain, 
widow of the late Lord Mayor of Cork who was murdered 
last March. Four days later Mrs. MacCurtain reported 
that she had been shot at while in her garden and that her 
house had been raided. On September 28 the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, head of the Protestant Church of England, 
issued a call to Christians for a week of prayer. The 
Nation immediately sent to the Archbishop the following 
cablegram: 

The Editors of the New York Nation, at whose suggestion a 
committee of over one hundred representative citizens has been 
formed for the investigation of atrocities in Ireland, express 
their grateful appreciation of your appeal to Christians for 
prayer on behalf of Ireland and its people. Our proposed in- 
vestigation contemplates no political interference or sugges- 
tion, but aims only to ascertain facts and to fix responsibility. 
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The President does not for a moment doubt the good 
of The Nation or the humanitarian motives and desire for 


peace which inspire their enterprise; but he doubts 
of The Nation to secure from the British, 
the seas, either safe conducts for Irish witnesses or safeguards 
against reprisals for their families. The cordon of secrecy 
which the British have drawn round their barbarities in Ireland 
the British dare not relax, lest the world realize with what 
callous brutality these zealous champions of liberty in Belgium 
can improve on the methods employed against that country, 
giving us not one but many Louvains in Balbriggan, Thurles, 
and other ruined Irish towns. 

President De Valera’s statement is of peculiar importance 
for two things. It assures The Nation of his approval of the 
proposed inquiry, and it places upon the British Govern- 
ment the responsibility for any interference or reprisals to 
which witnesses who have been invited to appear before the 
Commission may be subjected. So far as the British Gov- 
ernment is concerned, the names of those whom the Editors 
of The Nation have invited to come from Ireland have been 
given to Sir Auckland Geddes, with the request that they 
may be communicated to the Government which he repre- 
sents. Until evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, we 
shall be loath to believe, notwithstanding President De 
Valera’s apprehension and the lawless proceedings which 
give it strength, that the British Government will go t 
the extreme length of preventing any of the persons who 
have been invited from coming to the United States. We 
shall hope that the Commission will meet with no obstacles 
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in the performance of the work assigned to it. 
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The State Department and the News 


By PAUL HANNA 


CCEPTING The Nation’s invitation “to write us a fact 

article on the methods of the State Department in the 
matter of news,” I advised Secretary Colby, through his 
aide, Frederick A. Emery, of the plan to write such an 
article telling the truth as I saw it about the rules which 
govern his twice-daily interviews with the newspaper corre- 
spondents. The “incident” which Secretary Colby created is 
the result of that journalistic effort. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot reproduce here the de- 
fense of these rules, which Mr. Emery immediately volun- 
teered. It would illuminate this whole controversy as noth- 
ing else can. Jt was such a defense that when I said it 
would look worse in print than any of my charges against 
the system, Mr. Emery became greatly agitated and declared 
I must not print a word of what he had said. “I spoke only 
in an off-hand fashion,” he insisted. Ten minutes later we 
had agreed on a possible way to satisfy my wish to print 
the State Department’s own justification of its press rules, 
together with my description and criticism of them. I 
would put my grievance in writing. Mr. Emery would con- 
sult with his chief. Secretary Colby would reply or not 
reply, as he should see fit. Therefore, I addressed Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Emery by letter, on September 27, saying: 

Dear Mr. Emery: 

My criticism of rules governing press interviews at the State 
Department, which is supported by many journalists and a 
growing body of citizens, may be expressed as follows: 

These rules permit the Secretary of State to “inspire” any 
kind of story he may desire, while at the same time forbidding 
reporters to tell what the Secretary of State has said to twist 
or taint the news. 

These rules forbid reporters to attribute, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the Secretary of State statements for which the Secre- 
tary of State is wholly and exclusively responsible, and which 
he has directed the reporters to publish. 

These rules permit the Secretary of State to repudiate his first 
inspired story and to inspire a totally different one next day— 
concealing his own part in the enterprise and making reporters 
take the blame for bad judgment, misinformation or plain 
ignorance. 

These rules permit (even encourage) the Secretary of State 
to contradict himself or reverse his reasoning one or a dozen 
times in the course of a single interview, with perfect assur- 
ance that not a word of the revelation will be printed. 

Consequently, these rules make the Secretary of State the 
most irresponsible diplomatic officer in any considerable nation 
of the world, excepting Japan. 

In other countries a Cabinet Minister must answer or refuse 
to answer questions directed to him in open sessions of Parlia- 
ment, and then stand or fall by the decision of the people’s 
representatives. 

As a substitute for that democratic procedure, we have in 
America the press interview, but under the State Department 
rules the press interview is deftly twisted inside out, so that 
the Cabinet officer can fill the press with his own propaganda 
without being responsible for a line that is printed, and never 
has to deny or acknowledge anything so far as the public is 
concerned. 

We concede that the Secretary of State may properly refuse 
to answer any question, if he acknowledge responsibility for 
such refusal. We concede he may properly inspire any news- 
paper story he may desire, if he accept responsibility for in- 
spiring it. 


Under the present rules governing interviews the Secretary 
of State evades both these responsibilities. 

If you will be kind enough to call this list of complaints to 
the attention of Secretary Colby and procure from him, or with 
his indorsement prepare, a statement in defense of the press 
interview rules, I shall be very happy to embody the statement 
in the magazine article that I discussed with you a few days 
ago. 

Permit me to thank you now for the favor asked, and to 
remain, 

Sincerely, 
[Signed] Paut HANNA 

It is important to establish the truth or falsity of those 
charges against the press interview rules, charges based on 
a reporter’s contact with them for three years. Any answer 
to the letter, if only a line saying the criticism was beneath 
serious notice, would have given something in rebuttal. No 
answer has been received. 

Serious attention must now be called to this fact. All 
the above charges are directed against the rules. It is set 
forth that those rules permit the Secretary of State to do 
certain things inimical to the public welfare and hostile to 
democracy. What Mr. Colby does or says in defense of the 
rules—the vigor with which he clings to them—must indi- 
cate what use he makes of them. But there are other indi- 
cations also. Indeed, there is abundant proof of the most 
direct and absolute character, provided Mr. Colby will re- 
move the press muzzle for just one day and let the reporters 
write from their notes the things he has said to them in 
secret during his brief term as Mr. Lansing’s successor. 

It is for the protection of America’s delicate relations 
with foreign countries, we are told, that silence must be 
preserved. Have we, then, such delicate relations with the 
Vatican that Mr. Colby dare not say in public what he has 
said freely enough behind the press muzzle to discredit the 
Roman Catholic Church? When Mr. Colby enters upon a 
bland dissertation of “bigotry,” filled with classical allusions 
to books that the assembled reporters might profitably read 
to improve their grasp of the spiritual kinship between 
Romanism, Bolshevism, and Sinn Feinism, does the welfare 
of the United States require that his remarks be suppressed 
by journalists who disagree? Or, would a revelation of his 
remarks prove embarrassing only to the Department, Mr. 
Colby’s personal ambitions, and the prestige of his political 
associates? Is it to preserve amicable relations with the 
foreign world that Mr. Colby recites behind closed doors 
the alleged sinister hoggishness of American labor, as 
brought to his alarmed attention when he served as a mem- 
ber of the Shipping Board? Are such reminiscences re- 
quired to enlighten reporters who have assembled to ask 
questions about our military occupation of Haiti or the 
progress of negotiations with Japan? And if these suave 
insinuations to impressionable reporters are out of place, 
yet entertaining withal, and of no sinister moment, then 
why are the reporters bound only to ponder their implication 
without revealing their source? We grant it is desirable in 
this year of grace that those members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor who toiled to build ships during the great 
war should not be offended by knowing what Mr. Colby 
thinks of them. It is consequently proper that Mr. Colby 
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should not express his opinion of them, even in the corrupt- 
ing secrecy of intercourse with the reporters. 

“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” is a 
proverb full both of sentiment and prescience. Mr. Colby’s 
secret conference is the cradle of most of the diplomatic 
news coming out of Washington. And, as the cuckoo lays 
her egg where she has no right, leaving it for other birds 
to hatch, so does Mr. Colby line the daily interviews with his 
infant ideas, for the correspondents to father and feed. It 
does not relieve the evil of this practice to say that only a 
few reporters in the class are deceived or misled by their 
instructor. Our theme is the rules and Mr. Colby—not the 
reporters—whose remarks as they leave the interview ex- 
hibit a protective callous of cynicism for which the public 
should give thanks. But the constant dropping of propa- 
ganda wears a hole through indifference, and State De- 
partment reporters must produce copy. What the Secretary 
of State knows has not been revealed. What he has said 
may not be repeated, paraphrased, or in any manner indi- 
cated as coming from him. The inevitable alternative is 
the “dope” story, and the safest of all “dope” is an echo 
of the Cabinet member’s generalizations, for which the re- 
porter and his paper become exclusively responsible. 

During my innocent first month at Washington I quoted 
directly in the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph something 
that former Under Secretary Polk said at the press inter- 
view. My attention was called to the unintended slip, and 
the error (which others had made) I never repeated. Many 
months later I attributed, without quotation marks, some 
important statements of fact to Secretary Lansing. I was 
officially informed that this, too, was a violation of the rules 
against repeating what was said at press interviews. 

In behalf of the Federated Press I wrote a few weeks ago 
a news story which more or less adequately described the 
spirit of the press interview, but did not violate the law 
governing that institution. The questions asked by reporters 
were set down and in each instance followed by: “Answer 
given, but suppressed by rules governing interviews,” or 
some similar truthful phrase. So Mr. Colby knew that the 
Federated Press was in rebellion against rules, which, what- 
ever their justification amid the perils of a great war, 
seemed now to function only in behalf of wars which Con- 
gress and the people have not authorized. And he would not 
have been surprised to read the letter of criticism printed 
above, even if its preparation had not been arranged in 
advance with his publicity agent. I repeat, no answer to 
that letter has been received. And of the criticism it makes, 
no refutation has been attempted by the Secretary of State. 
Yet, if it did not deserve an answer, this communication 
written on plain stationery and having no connection with 
anything except the proposed articles for The Nation, gave 
Mr. Colby his chance to practice the arts of a secret di- 
plomacy upon the Federated Press. 

Twenty-four hours after Mr. Emery received it, Mr. Colby 
read aloud from the letter to the assembled reporters and 
described it as a reason why the Federated Press was un- 
worthy to be represented at the press conferences. By this 
action, I can only assume, Mr. Colby hoped to discredit an 
indictment of his office which he could not refute, before the 
indictment could be published as planned. 

The Federated Press is a growing news agency of labor 
and farmer journals. Being the advance guard of printed 
disagreement with established exploitation, it has received 
the first blow. Let others who prize their freedom beware! 
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Pwo Ways With Albania 
By HIRAM K. MODERWELL 
Rome, July 25 

ALF a dozen nations had their troops in Albania dur- 
| ing the war. Four of them continued to maintain 
them in or near the country after the armistice. There were 
Italy, Greece, and Jugoslavia, who regarded the country as 
pie for themselves; and France, who regarded it as pie for 
her friends. But when the pie was finally opened the birds 
began to sing, causing no end of trouble and embarrassment 
to all. The discovery that their loot had strangely become 
a living thing made all four nations, and the Supreme 
Council, too, scratch their heads. They excoyitated two 
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policies—classic imperialist policies—t 
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tion. Out of the comic conflict of these has emerged the 
present Albanian nation, now but one step removed from 
full independence. 

First the old military notion. Albania was territory to 
be held or divided according to political or economic cor 
siderations; if the “natives” should “rebel” they would be 
“punished.” No other theory yuided the great Powers in 


+ + 


their early treatment of the country. The Albanian state 
was constituted in 1913, upon the insistence of Austria, to 
prevent the expansion of Serbia to the sea; it 
tion to Austro-German influence was tacitly recognized in 
the gift of a German king, the Prince of Wied. The En 
tente scarcely liked the settlement. It was the last con 
cession to Germany, in anticipation of the Great War that 
was to come. 

With the outbreak of war, Austro-German claims to Al- 
bania, in the opinion of the Entente, lapsed. They re- 

arded the land simply as prize-money for their allies, pres- 
ent or future. By the Pact of London, Italy, having re 
ceived the promise of Istria and half of Dalmatia and a 
section of Albania around Valona, promised not to oppose 
the division of the rest of the country between Serbia and 
Montenegro on the north, and Greece on the south. The 
pact, of course, was kept secret from the Albanians as from 
the rest of the world. 

So much for way number one. Italy occupied Albania 
for “military-strategic” reasons and used it as a highway 
to the Saloniki front. But with ‘‘no intention of permanent 
occupation.” Liberal policies were in the air. The Russians 
were proclaiming the rights of peoples to self-determination. 
Trotzky was about to spread copies of the Pact of London 
to the four ends of the earth; even in primitive Albania, 
without telegraphs or newspapers, the news would eventually 
penetrate. In June, 1917, at Argirocastro, General Ferrero, 
in the name of his Majesty the King of Italy, proclaimed 
with all solemnity the integrity and independence of the 
Albanian nation. The Albanian chiefs, menaced by Greeks 
and Slavs, accepted Italy as their protector. 

So things stood at the time of the armistice, with the two 
imperialistic policies going strong—one based on the theory 
that Albania was territory, the other on the theory that 
Albania was a “people.” There was something to be said, 
in the councils of professional politicians, for the first 
theory. Albania, since the time of the Turkish conquest, 
has never had a government. The Turkish governors and 
prefects milked the country for what little was to he got 
out of it, undertook a few ridiculous public works, and for 
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the rest rejoiced in their harems to their souls’ contents. 
Without administration, without any dependable system of 
e, 1 ut means of communication, the Albanians fell 
old tribal system which must have been flour- 
hen the Hellenes conquered them in 1000°B. C. and 
borrowed their The tribes elaborated their own sys- 
law and justice, handed down by tradition in the 
Disputes within the tribe were 
a solemn council. Wrongs done their members 
by members of other tribes were punished by the tribe itself. 
Vendettas continued endlessly through the centuries. For 
the rest, the people cultivated their fields with their wooden 
plows, span and wove, and occasionally traveled mule-back 
over trackless plains and hills to buy simple knick-knacks 
in the villages. Of course, such men readily consented to 
become mercenaries in the petty local wars of the region. 
The Allies took advantage of the situation, arming the 
Albanians against the Austrians and Bulgarians, as the 
Austrians armed them against the Italians—as, indeed, the 
Italians later armed them under the fancy dress of ‘“Mon- 
tenegrin royalists” and the Serbs armed them under the 
equally fantastic disguise of “Jugoslav patriots.” It is not 
surprising that worried statesmen in Rome and London 
were inclined to regard Albania as “territory.” 

Yet the Albanians have at least as good a right to be re- 
garded as a “people,” in the Wilsonian sense, as the little 
cobs of folk who now form the free and independent Baltic 
nations. Whether or not they are actually the descendants 
of those Pelasgians who once inhabited all the Balkan penin- 
sula and were driven westerward first by Hellenes and then 
by Slavs, they are certainly children (and almost unmixed 
children) of the Illyrians whom the Romans found across 
the Adriatic. Their language, which is of Indo-Germanic 
origin, shows few traces of neighbor influence until recent 
times. Their history is even distinguished. If Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, was not an Albanian it is not clear what 
he could have been. Certain it is that Skanderbeg, ally of 
Venice against the invading Turks, was pronounced by the 
Pope “Defender of the Faith.””. The Turkish dominion was 
never secure. When the Turks were not being annoyed by 
the successive uprisings they were tolerated because they 
did not mix much in Albanian affairs. The Young Turks 
sent an army of more than fifty thousand to reduce the 
country to an obedient province; it was ambushed and the 
few survivors were sent back without having accomplished 
a thing. In the first weeks of the Balkan war of 1913 the 
national flag went up in Valona, and the Turks were driven 
out for good. But the Albanians have been fighting against 
one enemy or another ever since. 

Now the country, although it is not rich enough to have 
been worth plundering, has in these days certain distinct 
values to interested imperialisms. Scutari in the north, 
with its almost impregnable defenses, forms an excellent 
port for some hypothetical Jugoslavia that shall have built 
the necessary railways. Valona, in the center, matches up 
with Brindisi and forms one of the gate-posts to the Adri- 
atic. The high southern coast overlooks the famous island 
fortress of Corfu and, in unfriendly hands, renders it use- 
less. In addition there is some mineral and agricultural 
wealth, and the opportunity for pretty map-drawing. 

So with the coming of the armistice four imperialisms 
began to try their ways with the country. Theoretically it 
was to be held under the orders of the armistice commission 
Valona, which was tacitly recognized as Italian 
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property). Theoretically, the occupying troops were to be 
assigned by General Franchet d’Esperey. Actually, the 
French and Italians scrambled for possession of Scutari, 
and the Italians reached there first. The French lodged in 
Koriza and the Greeks and Serbs looked on hungrily. 

From this point on the decencies of international beha- 
vior were forgotten. Forgotten that Albania was not enemy 
territory, but a free and sovereign nation; forgotten that 
the land had never been invaded but only “crossed” for the 
purposes of war. ach country played its own game. 
The Italians fumbled toward a “friendly protectorate’— 
except only for the Valona region which had been assigned 
to Italy in full sovereignty. The French looked out for the 
interests of their ward, Jugoslavia. The British seem to 
have aimed at securing the territory opposite Corfu for 
their ward, Greece. The Greeks and Serbs worked with 
money and propaganda, the Serbs also seizing Mount Tara- 
bosh, from which they today have their guns pointing on 
Scutari. 

“The Albanians,” said an Italian naval officer to me, “are 
animals. They need a firm hand.” 

It sounded familiar. It was, in fact, way number one 
come back again and left, as always, to the execution of 
the military. First there were the classic pranks with a 
hand-picked government. The ministry which sat in Du- 
razzo agreed to hand administration, police, customs, justice, 
nearly everything that a government may possess, to the 
Italians. In the meantime the army did what armies must 
necessarily do—irritated the population with lordings and 
threats and pryings and petty persecution. It does not 
appear that the Italians were especially cruel, although the 
Albanians excitedly swear that they have frequently killed 
in cold blood. But against this irritation the Italians’ ad- 
mirable road-building and town administration availed noth- 
ing. Their “firm hand” became all too obvious. 

In January the tribesmen met at Lushina. They com- 
pounded their tribal differences in a “bessa” or truce, ac- 
cording to the forms of their ancient law. Then, being in 
very fact a constituent assembly, they declared themselves 
a parliament and constituted a government with its seat to 
be at Tirana. The Italians chose to consider them rebels. 
They sent troops to occupy Tirana; placed machine guns 
in the principal streets and before the principal buildings, 
gave orders that the pretended government and parliament 
would not be allowed to meet. The pretended government 
and parliament insisted on their right to meet, and met. 

The first act of the new government was to invite the 
Italians to leave the country. The Italians did not reply. 
There were little skirmishes in which the Italian patrols 
were usually outnumbered and defeated. The districts and 
the towns gave their adhesion to Tirana, from Scutari to 
Argirocastro. The old hand-picked government evaporated. 
In the whole country there was no opposition to Tirana save 
from foreign-paid mercenaries. And this in a land where 
every man and boy has a gun and any village could have 
resisted and maintained itself an independent republic. 

The new government, without money and without troops, 
set out to organize a nation. They sent prefects to all the 
districts, and the prefects were accepted. They called for 
volunteers to repel the attack of Essad Pasha’s Serb-paid 
rebels, and repelled them. They took over the customs, ac- 
cepted the proferred allegiance of the various Albanian mili- 
tary formations organized by the Allies for use in the late 
war. They formed a gendarmerie. They announced that 
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they would maintain, until their last sharpshooter was dead, 
the independence of Albania as solemnly recognized by the 
Powers in 1913, against Italian, Greek, and Serb alike. 

Then a strange change came over these latter countries. 
They suffered a sudden attack of Christian charity. Italy 
withdrew her troops from the whole inland, retaining only 
small garrisons in three or four coast towns, and several 
regiments in the defenses of Valona. She protested sym- 
pathy and friendship with Albania in her struggle to main- 
tain her integrity—which she herself had just been bar- 
gaining away—against Greek and Serb. Italy had discov- 
ered way number two. 

But Christian charity is a game which three can play at. 
Greece now sent her homage and affection to the Tirana 
government, and Serbia joined in. They would let no rival 
of theirs outdo them in sympathy and friendship for the 
oppressed. They would promise not to occupy, under any 
circumstances, the territory which they claimed until the 
Powers had made a decision; they would never occupy them 
at all if their rival Italy should not retain Valona. Which 
handsome offer meant, in practical language: “Go and at- 
tack the Italians in Valona. While you are doing it you 
have nothing to fear from us.” 

Then occurred a new d’Annunzio enterprise, Albanian 
style. The Albanians who had gathered to resist the Greeks 
before Koriza, began to drift north. Emissaries were sent 
from farm to farm summoning all to come to the great 
black mountain which overlooks the Shushitza valley. There 
the farmers gathered, sleeping on the bare rock, night after 
night, in hiding while new volunteers arrived. They sent 
an ultimatum to General Piacentini in Valona, demanding 
for the Tirana government the civil administration of the 
city. No answer. 

So one night early in June the farmers, armed only with 
their rifles, moved down from the black mountain and at- 
tacked—not isolated patrols this time, but a modern system 
of fortifications. In a few hours the most of it was over; 
nearly a thousand prisoners and great stores of munitions 
and supplies were in Albanian hands and the Italians 
hemmed within the inner defenses of the city. 

There they have stayed, not to emerge, while a fortunate 
change in government at Rome brought the Albanians fairly 
trustworthy assurances that the country should be entirely 
theirs; while an Italian mission dickered with the Tirana 
government over the terms on which a Valona naval base 
should be maintained; and while Tirana maintained pre- 
cisely the attitude toward them that Rome had been main- 
taining toward d’Annunzio. The negotiations must even- 
tually succeed; the Italian people are not going to fight a 
war for imperialism in central Albania; the Albanians will 
accept nothing less than all of their country. 

Way number two is a good way. But it is better adopted 
early than late and ceases to confer distinction when all 
one’s neighbors insist on getting converted at the same time. 
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The Socialist Campaign 
By LEWIS S. GANNETT 


ned EK the Communist split of a year ago, which 
wrecked the party organization in many States with- 
out eriou 


iffecting the ran of Socia t voters, and the 

Farmer-] or Part ement hich eel | t 
heart a timid socialism intended to ensnar flag 
the leaders of the Socialist Party expect this year to ! re 
than double their vote of 1916 and to vo fa ond their 
high-water mark of 1912. They have not for years von: 
a campaign so poorly organized or so devoid « 

trength lies in the personality of their pre 
date, Eugene Debs, in the reaction from the Albany ouster, 
and in the general unrest which encourayes a! protest 
party. 

Debs is easily the bigyest and mest per 
the presidential candidates. He may never be President or 
even overnor or ‘nator, and f miygnt make 4@ poor 
administrator in high office, but he will be re loved by the 
two million who may vote for him than | Harding or Cox 
though they poll twenty million Ther e wl 
will not vote for Debs because he i n jail, and r nv nave a 
vague idea that he is in jail because he ight to “overthrow 
the government” or something of the sort. But others will 
vote for him just because he is in jail for a principle and 
remember his address to the jury that convicted h 

Gentlemen, I abhor war. I would oppose the war if I atood 


alone. When I think of a cold glittering steel bayonet being 
plunged into the white quivering flesh of a human bein yi] 
with horror. I love the people of my country but I dont 
hate the people of any country on earth—not even the Germans 
I refuse to hate a human being because 
in some other country. He is a human being endowed with the 
same faculties and I would infinitely rather serve him 
and love him than to hate him and kill him. 

Debs might have had a pardon had he been willing to recant, 
or even to plead for one; but he refuses to ask a pardon for 
himself, despite his sixty-five years, until the last of hi 

low political prisoners are released. 

Debs’s personality is doing most of the Socialist Party cam 
paigning. He cannot speak for his party becat 
allowed to cross the front porch of Atlanta Prison; 
little, and only when urged. But even a picture of Debs 
carries something of a homebred Lincoln-like quality. 
mour Stedman, the Chicago lawyer who is the candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency, and other less known party leaders, are 
making speaking tours, but they have no special trains or 
brass bands to announce their arrival, and next week’s itin- 
erary is sometimes dependent on this week’s collections. 

New York, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma are the Socialist 
strongholds. The Socialist ticket will be on the ballot in 
forty-odd States, but a real campaign in very few. Other 
State organizations, once well organized, broke up during 
the war or in the after-war Communist disputes. In Wash- 
ington, for instance, the Communists won control of the 
In Illino 
te. In 
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party organization and left nothing but a wreck. 
the Farmer-Labor forces swing the union labor ve 
California, however, where the Communist split left no party 
organization behind, the party is stronger than ever; > 

mour Stedman’s meeting at the Coliseum in San Francisco 


brought out an even bigger crowd than came to hear Deb 
eight years before, and Upton Sinclair, who left the party 
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during the war but returned after the disillusioning Peace 
Conference days, is conducting a lively campaign for Con- 
gress in Los Angeles. In Minnesota the nonpartisan labor 
organization supports the Farmer-Labor Party State ticket, 
but Debs for President. Many Farmer-Laborites in other 
States cannot understand why Christensen does not retire 
and throw his national strength to Debs. In Pennsylvania, 
the Reading district, home of James Maurer, the Socialist 
President of the State Federation of Labor, may come close 
to electing a Socialist Congressman; in Oklahoma, the party 
is strong among the tenant farmers. In Wisconsin the 
Socialists count Victor Berger’s reelection in Milwaukee, 
even though it may mean a third expulsion at Washington, 
certain; they hope to elect a second Congressman from Mil- 
waukee, and possibly a third from Sheboygan. 

But the action of the New York State Legislature in 
expelling the five elected Assemblymen in January, and three 
of the five after all five were reelected at the special election 
in September, has made New York City the storm center of 
the Socialist campaign of 1920. There, as in Victor Berger’s 
Milwaukee district, the two old parties have joined forces, 
thereby doing more than years of Socialist propaganda to 
prove their essential unity of purpose and program. Were it 
not for fusion, the Socialists would be sure of at least four 
Congressmen from the city and of at least eight assembly- 
men. In 1917, indeed, when there was no fusion, they elected 
ten assemblymen; in 1918, the first fusion year, they elected 
two; in 1919, five; this year, with fusion against them in 
eight districts, they have hopes of a dozen assemblymen 
from the city, and of one or two up-State. The expulsion, 
defying the basic principles of American government, trans- 
formed the Socialists from the outcasts of wartime into de- 
fenders of representative government and of the rights of 
minorities. 

As a matter of fact the Socialist program, while undoubt- 
edly radical, contains nothing of the revolutionary phrase- 
ology of Russia, and nothing which, but for the name Social- 
ist attached to it, would frighten any ordinary American. 
It urges the dissolution of the present League of Nations 
and creation of a democratic international parliament, the 
recognition of Soviet Russia, no diplomatic or military coer- 
cion to protect American investments and concessions 
abroad, restoration of the constitutional rights of free 
speech, press, and assembly, repeal of the Espionage Act, 
amnesty for political prisoners; it declares against deporta- 
tion of aliens for mere political opinion, against the use of 
the injunction in labor disputes, for enforcement of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, for nationalization of railways, ex- 
press service, telegraph lines, mines, oil wells, packing 
houses, power plants, banking and insurance, and other 
national utilities; urges immediate payment of war debts by 
a progressive property tax, provision for current needs by 
income and inheritance taxes, and full taxation of land held 
out of use. And this program probably fairly represents the 
intent of the rank and file of the party. Since the Commu- 
nists seceded a year ago, the party has shown a pronounced 
moderate trend. It is parliamentarian, political, democratic. 
Its leaders have lost something of the old party sectarian- 
ism; they are profoundly interested in the Nonpartisan and 
Farmer-Labor movements, and do not bar the ultimate possi- 
bility of fusion with them. If they should elect half a dozen 
congressmen this year, these might readily cooperate with 
some of the independent congressmen who are likely to come 
in, under various party labels, from the West. 











Behind the British Coal Crisis” 


By FELIX MORLEY 


Portsmouth, England, September 10 


HE essential reason why the coal dispute in England is 

proving so hard to settle peaceably—and why, even 
should this one be settled, another would shortly take its 
place—is the widely divergent ideas and ideals at issue. 
Wages and hours are only superficially involved. At bottom 
the scheduled strike is another phase of the fight the British 
miners have long been making for nationalization of the 
mines and industrial democracy in that key industry. 

Moreover, the miners are now for the first time on the 
defensive, and are for that reason the more determined. 
This strike, unlike its threatened predecessors of the last 
two years, is not to secure nationalization, but is designed to 
prevent the Coalition Government’s completing steps which 
would render socialization far more difficult to secur*. Both 
sides know that defeat for the miners would entail loss of 
much of the ground gained by the industrial labor move- 
ment since the close of the war. That is why not only the 
Triple Alliance but also the entire Trades Union Congress, 
representing 6,600,000 organized workers, is pledged behind 
the Miners’ Federation. 

The British miners, who are 904,000 strong, organized on 
industrial lines, and incomparably the strongest unit in the 
labor movement of England, have been advocating national- 
ization on grounds of economy and national welfare. This 
agitation reached a climax in the stormy weeks following 
the armistice, when the miners, by a majority of more than 
six to one, voted to down tools unless the Government recog- 
nized the principle of state ownership of mines. Mr. Lloyd 
George replied to this threat by offering a royal commis- 
sion, which should thoroughly investigate the status of the 
industry under private ownership and make recommenda- 
tions of such basic alterations as seemed advisable. With 
some difficulty the miners’ leaders prevailed on their men 
not to strike pending the holding of this impartial inquiry. 
At the time it was everywhere understood and nowhere 
denied that the recommendations of this commission would 
be held binding by the Government. 

The royal commission made its very thorough investiga- 
tion in the spring of 1919, and on June 20 the chairman, Mr. 
Justice Sankey, presented his report to the King.+ The first 
recommendation of this majority report was “that Parlia- 
ment be invited immediately to pass legislation acquiring 
the coal royalties for the state and paying fair and just 
compensation to the owners.” The second recommendation 
of this report was “that the principle of state ownership of 
the coal mines be accepted.” 

The proceedings of the Sankey commission are justly fa- 
mous, and the salient facts about the British coal industry 
which were brought out are in the thoughts of every miner 
today, even though the public may have forgotten them. It 
was shown that certain members of the nobility obtain as 
much as three pounds an hour out of coal, from the mere 
fact of inherited possession of land taken by their ancestors 











* Since this article was written a compromise has apparently been effected 
between owners and miners by which the latter receive satisfactory wage in- 
creases, and the danger of an immediate strike greatly diminished. 

+ The so-called Sankey report, printed in International Relations Section of 
The Nation of May 3, 1919, is there referred to in good faith as “accepted by 
the British Government as its proposal for the settlement of the dispute.’ Ex- 
tracts from the hearings of the British Coal Commission appeared in The Nation 
of June 14, 1919. 
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centuries before coal became a factor in the life of man. 
It was shown that under private, competitive ownership and 
operation, even with controlled prices, the householder paid 
more than three times the total labor cost of production for 
every ton of coal. It was shown that in the last twenty 
years 3,500,000 miners have been seriously injured while at 
work, and that during the year 1913, 1,753 miners were 
killed outright in the mines, a majority of these casualties 
being caused by the insufficient safeguards and overdriving 
consequent to the system of royalties and private profits. 

But popular apathy, the greater by reason of the strain 
and weariness of the war, enabled Lloyd George to proceed 
along lines perilously near direct action. He contemptu- 
ously cast aside the majority report of the royal commis- 
sion with its recommendations for nationalization. On that 
day the revolutionary spirit took root in British labor, for 
the unexplained rejection of the Sankey report aroused the 
most intense indignation in its ranks. At the annual Trades 
Union Congress held in Glasgow, September, 1919, a reso- 
lution in favor of “compelling” the Government to accept 
the Sankey report was passed by a vote of 4,478,000 to 
77,000. Lloyd George talked bolshevism and sat tight. 

On December 9 and 10 of last year, in accordance with the 
instructions of the Glasgow congress, labor met in London 
in special session on the mines issue. Final decision on a 
general strike for nationalization was deferred three 
months, and it was decided to utilize the interim period for 
intensive publicity and propaganda. This effort, however, 
revealed a majority of citizens entirely apathetic to the 
issue and concerned only with getting their coal. Those 
who were following the struggle recognized that it was one 
between two minorities. The minority of Lloyd George, the 
dukes, the colliery owners and their active sympathizers in 
“big business” was infinitely the smaller of the two. But it 
controlled the Government. 

Early last March the miners again urged, by a union 
vote of 524,000 to 346,000, that the general strike be 
adopted. The closeness of this vote showed that the Lloyd 
George coup had been successful; the Sankey report had 
been made a “scrap of paper,” but even so labor could not 
yet bring itself to abandon the tradition of parliamentary 
government. On March 11, in bitterness of heart, the ad- 
journed special congress reconvened, and voted 3,732,000 to 
1,015,000 against “trade union action in the form of a gen- 
eral strike.” The miners were given a sop in the form of a 
small wage increase, and so the situation rested until the 
emergence of the present crisis a month ago. That which 
brought this crisis about was the Government’s announce- 
ment that its wartime control of the coal industry would be 
completely removed at the earliest possible date. Under 
existing legislation this control may be continued until 
August 31, 1921, with the possibility of a further extension 
of six months. 

The present system of control is, of course, purely an 
emergency measure, and its retention will not at all advance 
the socialization of the industry. Removal of control, on 
the other hand, would obviously greatly retard socialization. 
It would mean restoration of the old prewar system intact, 
with multiplicity of wage schedules, conflicting methods of 
operation, and general disunity of government in the in- 
dustry. Against such an eventuality the miners stand de- 
fiant. Furthermore, and in this is found the real proof of 
the miners’ sincerity, the removal of control would unde- 
niably result in domestic coal prices reaching the famine 


level current on the Continent, and in the consequent profits 
to the industry the federation would share heavily. But with 
the miners in this struggle, anxiety to gain more money for 
themselves is very secondary to the deep-rooted desire of 
breaking the vicious circle of ever-rising living costs. 

It is now necessary to consider briefly the history of the 
Government’s campaign in preparation for decontrol. The 
outstanding events in the history of the labor side have 
already been given, and in what follows the reader is asked 
to note a rather striking parallelism of dates. A compari- 
son gives yround for the belief that someone in ofticialdon 
has been as unscrupulous as astute in leading up to the 
present situation. 


The first postwar increase in the price of coal was for 
six shillings a ton and came on July 21, 1919, after t} 
excitement roused by the royal commission's inquiry had 
died away, but before it was definitely known that the Gov 
ernment would not act on the Sankey report Phat is the 
first, but not the most striking coincidence of chronol 
The next move, a ten shilling per ton decrease in the pr 
of household coal, came December 1, 1919 ist eight days 
before the scheduled meeting of the Trades Union Con 


gress, to act on the Government's rejection of the Sankey 
report. The sequel shows that economic justification for the 
decrease was not considered—-today the Governmen 
permit a strike rather than see a decrease—but there was 
good reasoning behind it for all that. The effect of th 
sudden ten shilling a ton reduction in influencing popular 
psychology against a strike for nationalization was er 
nently successful. 

This ten shilling reduction was allowed to stay on 
through labor’s propaganda campaign for nationalizatior 
It helped greatly in causing labor finally to renounce the 
general strike at the second special congress of March 1}, 
and then it was allowed to stay for two months more—unt.! 
the public did not need much coal because of the advent of 
summer, and had almost forgotten a coal crisis had ever 
existed. On May 12 came the step which is directly respon- 
sible for the present crisis. By Government order the price 
of household coal per ton shot up fourteen shillings and two 
pence—industrial coal four shillings and two pence increase 
—making up the ten shilling reduction of five months earlier 
and over forty per cent to boot. For this juggling there 
was the scantiest economic justification. 

The fundamental reason of the miners’ two demands is now 
apparent. To prevent decontrol the present gigantic sur- 
plus, ten per cent of which finds its way into the pockets of 
the coal owners, must be absorbed. The miners ask, first, 
wage increases totaling £2,250,000 a month, to which the 
seem quite entitled under the Government’s policy of adap 


s and the profits of the par 


+ 


ing wages to rising living cost 
ticular industry. The second demand is for the removal of 
the imposition of fourteen shillings and two pence a ton 
This would absorb £3,070,000 a month. The two toyether 
total £5,320,000 a month. If both are granted they will still 
leave a clear monthly balance of £680,000 surplus profit to 
the industry as a whole. But to grant this means that the 
industry will have to be treated as a unit, with some of the 
surplus earnings of the more profitable areas transferable 
to the poorer areas. And this again means the continua 
tion of control. Over the issue of whether or not the coal 
industry shall be treated as a unit, a much bigger issue than 
it sounds, has arisen the present crisis. What it may lead 
to, in view of present conditions in Europe, none can say. 
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In the Driftway 
downtown 


YONVUE Drifter 
[ Manhattan the rights of 


militant minorities, and the wrongs of deportation, and he is 


on his occasional sallies into 


becomes acutely aware of 





always amazed at the capacity of his colleagues on The 
Vation for unwavering, unstinted, almost cosmic sympathy. 
Haiti, Ireland, Russia, Santo Dostana Korea—no remote 


understanding 
one race has gone unnoticed, one of the most 
European tribes, brutally threatened with 


corner of any continent escapes the editors’ 
hearts. Still, 


ancient of now 


death or deportation. The Drifter came upon it in a letter 
to the editor of the London Spectator: 

Sir: Will you intercede for the apes of Gibraltar? It is 
stated in the Press that an order has been issued for their 


mn or deportation. They are the sole representatives in 
ot ape, and have been at Gibraltar for cen- 
since the occupation by the Moors. Hith- 
have ‘eel the protection of the Government, and 
when, in 1908, they had dwindled to five females the Governor, 
Sir Frederick Forestier-Walker, caused another pair to be im- 
ported in order to save this most interesting tribe from extinc- 
My own garden and others sometimes suffered from their 
and an artillery officer at one time complained 
that the apes interfered with the drill of his battery. The wife 
of another officer was much alarmed by the sudden appearance 
of an ape in her room, looking over her shoulder into the mirror. 
But such inconveniences were submitted to for the sake of pre- 
serving the well-known and very interesting animal which has 
been so long connected with the history of the rock. I hope the 
present Governor may be persuaded to imitate his distinguished 


destructi 
Europe of the | 
probabl 
erto they 


turies, ever 


tion. 
depredations, 


predecessor, and to allow a small family of these apes to live 
in freedom on Mount Calpe. I am, sir, &c., 
E. R. KENYON, Major-General 
(Formerly Chief Engineer, Gibraltar) 
Will the embattled editors let the apes of Gibraltar die 
out? Shall Mount Calpe go without its free family of apes? 
The Drifter appeals to the editors of the Spectator and The 
Nation to join hands across the sea to save the apes. 
* * ie * * 
HE Drifter has noted in the advertisements of a well- 
known dictionary that many new words have been 
added to the language, among them “buddies” and “blighty,” 
which he had always considered mere slang and not fit for 
anything as solemn as a standard dictionary. He wonders 
if the dictionary makers, like the census takers, gain a 
large measure of pride in mere added numbers and whether 
they are equally eager to discard the outworn and the obso- 
lete. For if war has added new words, prohibition surely 
has subtracted others. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
The Marblehead Plebiscite 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I took a straw vote on the coming election today. At the 
Home for the Feebleminded I found that nearly everyone is 
going to vote for Cox, while at the Town Insane Asylum they 
are almost unanimously pledged to Harding. Inasmuch as there 
are sixteen in the Home for the Feebleminded and thirty-seven 
in the Town Asylum, it looks as though Harding would get it. 

Marblehead, Massachusetts, October 1 WALTER C. HUNTER 
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Drama 
Max Reinhardt 


T is not often that a man retiring from public activity at 
the age of forty-eight may be said to have changed perma- 

nently the character of the art which he has practised. Yet 
to say that of Max Reinhardt is, in one sense, to say too little. 
It may be justly urged, from another point of view, that he 
has created a new art or, at the least, transformed a profes- 
sional activity into a creative one. For the essence of this 
man’s work is not to be sought in his revolving stages, his tiny 
or gigantic playhouses, or even in the unexampled wealth of 
great dramatic literature which he persuaded his public to 
accept. His secret is his inner and initial conception of his 
task; his triumph is in the lonely hours of contemplation before 
his vision was transferred to the theater. 

What was the character of the vision that came to him? It 
was a vision of the play’s soul, of its innermost nature in terms 
of images and sounds. What came to him was the play’s 
intimate “style,” its inner music, its inevitable rhythm of tone 
and color. The sudden vision revealed to him how, in this 
special instance, the “intensity of nature” could be equaled— 
the intensity of the play’s own interpretation of nature, be it 
observed. For Reinhardt’s imagination is synthetic, not ana- 
lytic. He spent his apprenticeship with Otto Brahm, first of 
the great naturalistic directors. But he himself is a neo- 
romantic through and through. Hence his close affiliation with 
Hofmannsthal and the younger members of the Viennese school; 
hence in so many of his stage-pictures the eerie grace and 
wild, haunting loveliness that allies him to the spirit of Moritz 
von Schwind and the romantic painters. The vision that came 
to him was, in brief, one of a special kind of beauty answering 
a special soul in art. So, brooding over “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” it came to him that this piece was a forest poem— 
Waldgedicht. He saw the forest in its changing moods; he saw 
the creatures of the play blend with or detach themselves from 
the trees and glades. He heard the forest music. He saw and 
created a vision of the forest—Shakespeare’s and also his own. 
The spectators were persuaded to yield imaginatively to the 
vision and this now celebrated production was performed nearly 
a thousand times! What the “sacred bard” is to the hero, 
Reinhardt has been to the bard himself. 

Having seen his vision, he forced himself to work with all 
the national passion for scholarly thoroughness and accuracy. 
He read the commentators of the poet and the play, the political 
history of the play’s period, the history of its manners and its 
art. But his intention was never realistic reproduction, never 
a cold historicity; he sought the symbolical detail that blended 
with and interpreted his original vision. Thus in working at 
his production of “Othello” he found that the rhythm of color 
which his imaginative grasp of the Venice of 1500 had awak- 
ened in him was almost exactly identical with that employed by 
Carpaccio. And so the whole play was embodied through a 
restricted scale of tints: leaf-green, yellowish white, gray, 
brown, brick-red. But in the scenes at Cyprus line and color, 
within the framework of his own vision and Carpaccio’s testi- 
mony, were given an added sweep and a touch of sultriness. 
For here, in spite of the Venetian domination, the Orient began 
to glow and throb. : 

Such details and a thousand others Reinhardt recorded in a 
document known as his Regiebuch. It contained the text of the 
play and a paraphrase of that text giving the most exhaustive 
directions for the physical embodiment of his vision. Not until 
this document was completed did he call his assistants into 
conference; not until his creative work was done did he enter 
his workshops or his theaters. And often, after many weeks 
of labor, he would reject an entire production at its final re- 
hearsal. The vision had been lost; the rhythm was somehow 
broken; the special beauty he had dreamed had not been born. 
In that spirit and in no other does art come into being. The 


} 


perfect and permanent things are difficult and rare. No wonder 
that it took this man less than twenty years to revolutionize 
the theater of his country. 

His concrete creation of the beauty through which he sought 
to equa! the intensity of nature in terms of mood and light and 
line and color may be studied in some of his stage-pictures 
Take the scene of the banquet in “Macbeth.” Every line is a 
straight line, every angle a right angle. All form is reduced 
to a barbaric severity. But the two rectangular windows in 


the background through which the cold Northern stars glitter 


are narrow and tall—so unimaginably tall that they seem to 
touch that sky of doom. The torches turn the rough brown of 
the primitive wooden walls to a tarnished bronze. Only on the 
rude tables lie splashes of menacing yellow. There is something 


barren and gigantic about the ene—a sinister quiet, a dull 
presage. Contrast with this the desolate modernity, the spirit 
ual malady expressed in the upper chamber in “John Gabriel 
Borkman,” or the splendor and gay yet pain-touched passion in 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” or the earnest charm and cool, 
autumnal grace of “The Marriage of Figaro.” These scenes 
ritual life. And 
that life expresses the creative vision of Max Reinhardt 
Lrepwic LEWwIsoHN 


have body. But that body is irradiated by a sy 
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International Relations Section _ 








France and General Wrangel 
HE recognition by France of the de facto Government 
of General Wrangel was announced on August 11. 
On August 30 the Daily Herald (London) published the 
following agreement, which was officially denied but widely 
reasserted. 

For the promise of official recognition by France, and military 
and diplomatic support against the Soviet Government, General 
Wrangel engages himself: 

1. To recognize with priority all debts due to France by the 
Russian state and municipalities, to be paid in compound interest. 

2. The Soviet Government having been overthrown, France 
converts all Russian debts to a new loan, at a yearly interest 
of 6% per cent for 35 years, with partial yearly amortization. 

3. The paying of interest and the yearly amortization of 
capital is to be guaranteed by: 

a. The handing over to France for exploitation of all railways 
of European Russia for — years. 

b. The handing over to France of the right to draw customs 
and port charges at all ports on the Black and Azov Seas. 

c. The placing at the disposal of France of the surplus of the 
corn of the Ukraine and Kuban districts during the —— years, 
the export before the war to be taken as the basis. 

d. The placing at the disposal of France of three-fourths of 
the exported quantities of naphtha and benzine during 
years, according to estimate of before the war. 

e. The surrendering of one-fourth of the quantity of coal in 
the Don district during —— years. 

Note: The number of years for points a, c, d, e to be settled 
by a special agreement, not yet drawn up. 
and e take effect immediately after Wrangel’s 
conquest of the corresponding territories. The sums obtained 
by the export of raw materials should be used for the payment 
of interest for old debts. 

4. To the Russian financial, commercial, and industrial minis- 
tries shall be attached officials of the French financial and com- 
mercial chancelleries, whose rights shall be settled by a special 
treaty. 

5. Russia engages itself to restore liability to military service 
upon the same basis as before the war. 

6. France undertakes to restore the Russian rifle and muni- 
tion factories and the primary equipping of the new army. 
France and Russia enter into a military offensive and defensive 
alliance for 20 years. 

By a secret treaty is settled the policy of France concerning 
the border states separated from Russia, and their mutual rela- 
tions to Russia. 








Points b, ec, 


The Conditions of the Third Internationale 


T the Second Congress of the Third or Communist 
Internationale, held at Moscow in July, certain con- 
ditions were formulated which parties wishing to enter the 
Third Internationale should fulfil. These conditions were 
printed in the Fretheit (Berlin) of August 25, and in the 
Bulletin Communiste (Paris) for September 2. The text 
printed below follows the French version, additional matter 
included in the German version being given within square 
brackets. The press of the German Independent and the 
French Socialists divide, many calling the conditions im- 
possible; the American Socialists unanimously reject them. 
The First Congress of the Communist Internationale did not 
lay down definite conditions for admission of parties into the 
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Third Internationale. Up to the time of calling the first con- 
gress there were in most countries merely Communist wings or 
groups. The Second Congress meets under other conditions. In 
most countries there now are Communist parties and organiza- 
tions. Parties and groups which very recently belonged to the 
Second Internationale and now desire to enter the Third although 
they have not become truly Communist, are turning more and 
more often to the Communist Internationale. The Second Inter- 
nationale is wrecked. The middle parties and Centrist groups, 
understanding how hopeless is the outlook, are attempting to 
lean upon the Communist Internationale which is becoming more 
and more powerful. Nevertheless they hope to retain a sufficient 
degree of autonomy to enable them to carry out their old op- 
portunist or Centrist policy. The Communist Internationale has, 
in a way, become the fashion. The desire of the leading groups 
of the Center to enter it is an indirect proof that the Communist 
Internationale has won the sympathies of the great majority of 
the class-conscious workers of the world and is daily stronger. 

The Communist Internationale might be menaced by the in- 
vasion of unreliable elements noted for their half-way methods 
and not yet free of the ideology of the Second Internationale. 
Furthermore in some of the great parties (Italy, Sweden, [Nor- 
way, Jugoslavia, etc.]) which have Communist majorities there 
remain large reformist and pacifist groups which only wait the 
occasion to raise their heads again, to begin the active sabotage 
of the proletarian revolution, and so help the bourgeoisie and 
the Second Internationale. No Communist should forget the 
lessons of the Hungarian Soviet Republic. The amalgamation 
of the Hungarian Communists with the reformists cost the 
Hungarian proletariat dear. Hence the Second Congress of the 
Communist Internationale considers it necessary to define with 
precision the conditions for the admission of new parties and to 
direct the attention of those parties which have been admitted 
to the Communist Internationale to the duties incumbent upon 
them. The Second Congress of the Communist Internationale 
determines the conditions for membership as follows: 

1. The daily propaganda and agitation must have a clear 
Communist character [and agree with the program and deci- 
sions of the Third Internationale]. The party pr-ss must be 
edited by responsible Communists, who have proved their devo- 
tion to the cause of the proletariat. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat should not be discussed as a current and formal 
phrase; propaganda for it should be such that its necessity, 
deduced from the facts of daily life, would be obvious to every 
worker, soldier, and peasant, and regularly noted in our press. 

In the columns of the press, at public meetings, in the trade 
unions, in the cooperatives, wherever the supporters of the Third 
Internationale have access, the bourgeoisie and also its accom- 
plices, the reformers of all types, must be systematically and 
unmercifully branded. 

2. Organizations desiring to affiliate with the Communist In- 
ternationale should regularly and systematically remove the re- 
formists and Centrists from all responsible posts, major or 
minor, in the labor movement (party organizations, editorial 
offices, trade unions, parliamentary groups, cooperatives, munici- 
pal administrations, etc.) and replace them with tried Com- 
munists, without hesitating, especially at the beginning, to re- 
place “experienced” opportunists by workers of the rank and file. 

3. In countries where because of a state of siege or of excep- 
tional laws the Communists are unable to carry on all their 
work legally, it is absolutely necessary to combine legal with 
illegal activities. In nearly every country of Europe and Amer- 
ica the class struggle is entering upon the phase of civil war. 
Under such circumstances the Communists cannot rely upon 
bourgeois legality. It is their duty everywhere to create parallel 
to the legal an illegal organization capable at the decisive mo- 
ment of fulfilling its duty to the revolution. 

4. A systematic and vigorous propaganda must be carried on 
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in the army. Communist nuclei should be formed in every 
military unit. Most of this work will be illegal but to refuse 
to do it would be treason to revolutionary duty and incompatible 
with membership in the Third Internationale. 

5. A systematic and well-planned agitation must be carried on 
in the country districts. The working class cannot triumph 
unless it has the support of at least a part of the farm workers 
(day workers and poorer farmers) and unless its policy has 
won the neutrality of at least a part of the backward rural 
groups. Communist activity in the country is coming to be of 
capital importance. It must be carried on chiefly by the urban 
Communist workers who have connections in the country. Re- 
fusal to do this work or confiding it to unreliable semi-reformist 
hands is equivalent to renunciation of the proletarian revolution. 

6. It is the duty of every party desiring to belong to the 
Third Internationale to denounce not only avowed patriotism, but 
also dishonest and hypocritical pacifism, and systematically to 
demonstrate to the workers that without the revolutionary over- 
throw of capitalism no international court of arbitration, no dis- 
cussion of the reduction of armaments, no “democratic” reor- 
ganization of the League of Nations can preserve mankind from 
fresh imperialistic wars. 

7. It is the duty of parties desiring to belong to the Com- 
munist Internationale to recognize the necessity of a complete 
and final break with reformist and Centrist policies, and to 
preach this break among the members of the party. Without 
this a consistent Communist policy is impossible. 

The Communist Internationale demands imperatively and 
without discussion that this break be made within a very short 
time. The Communist Internationale cannot admit that such 
avowed opportunists as Turati, [Kautsky, Hilferding, Hillquit, 
Longuet, Macdonald,] Modigliani, etc., should have the right to 
call themselves members of the Third Internationale. That 
would make the Third Internationale too much like the Second. 

8. A particularly clear-cut stand should be taken in the 
matter of colonies and oppressed nationalities by parties in 
those countries whose bourgeoisie possesses colonies and op- 
presses nationalities. Parties belonging to the Communist In- 
ternationale are duty-bound pitilessly to unmask the acts of 
their own imperialists in the colonies, to support every move- 
ment for emancipation in the colonies not only with words but 
with acts, to demand the expulsion of their own imperialists 
from those colonies, to nourish in the hearts of the workers in 
their own countries a genuine fraternal feeling for the working 
population of the colonies and for the oppressed nationalities, 
and to sustain a systematic agitation among the troops of their 
countries against all oppression of the people of the colonies. 

9. Parties desiring to belong to the Communist Internationale 
should carry on a systematic and persistent propaganda within 
the trade unions, [the workers’ and shop councils,] the coopera- 
tives, and other mass organizations of the workers. Within 
those organizations Communist nuclei should be formed, whose 
stubborn and persistent work will win the trade unions to 
Communism. It will be their constant task to expose the trea- 
son of the social patriots and the instability of the “Center.” 
These Communist nuclei should be completely subordinate to 
the party as a whole. 

10. It is the duty of parties belonging to the Communist In- 
ternationale vigorously and persistently to fight the yellow 
Trade Union Internationale organized at Amsterdam. On the 
other hand they should aid with all their power the interna- 
tional union of the Red trade unions affiliated with the Com- 
munist Internationale. 

11. It is the duty of parties desiring to belong to the Third 
Internationale to revise the personnel of their parliamentary 
groups, to expel all unreliable elements, and to make these 
groups subject to the party executives, not only in form but 
in fact, by demanding that each Communist member of Parlia- 
ment subordinate all his activity to the true interests of revo- 
lutionary propaganda and agitation. 

12. The periodical and non-periodical press and all party 


publishing concerns should be under the complete control of the 
party executive, whether that be legal or illegal. The organs 
of publicity cannot be permitted to abuse their autonomy and 
to follow a policy not in complete acc 

13. Parties belonging to the Co: 


rd with the party policy. 
inist Internationale should 
be organized on the principle of d ratic centralization. In 
the present period of acute civil war the Communist Party can 
fulfil its function only if organized in most centralized fashion 
if controlled by iron military diseipli 
tive, armed with large powers, exercises uncontested authority 


and has the 


ne, and 


if the party execu 


unanimous confidence of the active members} 


14. The Communist parties in countries where e Commu 
nists work legally must carry out periodic housecleanings of the 
party organization to rid the party of petit bourgeois and spx 
cial interest element 

15. Parties desiring to belong to the Communist Internation 
ale should give unqualified support to all et re n 
their strugyvles against the ecounter-revolution 7 y hould 
untiringly preach refusal to transport munitions or supplies to 
the enemies of the Soviet Renu , and, whether legally or 
illegally, they should carry on pr yanda a ny the tr 
sent against the soviet republi 

16. Parties which have hitherto retained ¢ 
Democratic programs are duty-bound to revise those py 
without delay, and to work out a new program in t pirit of 
the decisions of the Communist Internationa lapted to tl 
special conditions of their count: ‘ et r f 
parties belonging to the Comn Internat 3 
confirmed by the Congress of the Communist Internationa r 
by its Executive Committee. If the program of a rt hould 
not be sanctioned by the Executive Cor ttee, t party 
appeal to the Congress. 

17. All decisions of the Congress and of the FE itive ¢ 
mittee of the Communist Internationale are binding upon 
parties affiliated with it. In this period of acute war 
the Communist Internationale must be far more central! } 
than was the Second. The Communist Internationale and its 
Executive Committee should take into considerat the ry 
varied conditions in the different countries, and make gene ral 
and binding resolutions only when they can be carried out 

18. In accordance with the above, all parties belonging to 
the Communist Internationale should change their name Any 
party desiring to join the Communist Internationale should he 
called “Communist Party of (Section of the Third 
Communist Internationale).” The question of name is not a 


mere matter of form, but has considerable political importance 
The Communist Internationale has 
entire old bourgeois world and on all the old yellow Social 
Democratic parties. 
the Communist parties and the old official “Social Democratic” 
and “Socialist” parties which have betrayed the banner of the 
working class should be made clear to every workingman 

[19. It is the duty of all the leading press oryans of the 
parties to print all important official documents of the Execu 
tive Committee of the Communist Internationale. 

{[20. All parties belonging to the Communist Internationale, 
or which have applied for admission to it, should as soon as 
possible, at the latest within four months after the Second 
Congress of the Communist Internationale, call 
Party 


made 


declared war 


It is important that the difference between 


a special con- 
vention to examine these conditions. The Executive 
should see that all local organizations are acquainted 
with the decisions of the Second Congress. 

[21. Parties desiring to enter the Third Internationale which 
have not yet radically changed their former tactics should 
arrange that before entrance into the Third Internationale at 
least two-thirds of the members of the Party Executive and of 
all the important central bodies shal] have clearly and publicly 
declared in favor of entrance into the Third Internationale be 
fore its Second Congress. ved with the 
approval of the Executive Committee of the Third Internation 
ale. The Executive Committee may also make exceptions in 


Exceptions may be allow 
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of the Centrist adherents named in Condition 7. 

[22. Party members who on principle reject these conditions 
laid down by the Communist Internationale are to be expelled 
from the party. This applies especially to delegates to the 
special party convention. | 


the cases 


The Petrograd Elections 


‘NLECTIONS to the Petrograd Soviet were held during 

_4 the week of June 23-30. The following extracts and 
summaries are from the Bolshevist papers of that period. 

The Pravda (Petrograd) of June 16 contains an announce- 
ment of the forthcoming elections, signed by Zinoviev, chairman 
of the Petrograd Soviet, and Trilliser, secretary, setting forth 
the rules and regulations for the balloting. 

The distinguishing feature of Soviet elections is that the 
voters are grouped occupationally and not geographically. The 
workers vote at their factories or at their union headquarters, 
the soldiers in their barracks, the students at their universities. 
Housewives and other scattered workers are provided with spe- 
cial polling places. 

The general ratio of representation, as prescribed in the regu- 
lations, is one delegate to each 400 voters. Concerns employ- 

‘ing more than 150 and less than 400 workers elect one delegate; 
those having less than 150 workers combine with other groups in 
kindred occupations. Soldiers and sailors elect delegates at the 
ratio of one for each 200. Detached units numbering less than 
200 elect one delegate each. Brain workers (writers, scientists, 
professors, artists, etc.) elect delegates through their profes- 
sional organizations. 

The large organized bodies of workers also elect delegates to 
the soviet, so that the citizens have a certain degree of double 
representation, by delegates from their shops and from their 
respective unions. The Petrograd Council of Trade Unions 
elects one delegate for each 5,000 members. Each registered 
industrial and trade union numbering not less than 2,000 mem- 
bers elects two delegates. Organized professional sections hav- 
ing not less than 500 members (artisans, transport workers, 
clerks, etc.) elect one delegate each. 

Nominations are made by groups of workers, soldiers, etc., 
and the different tickets are presented to the factory or shop 
committees, or to the boards of their unions, or the district mili- 
tary sections, as the case may be. These tickets must be posted 
in the election places at least 24 hours before the election. The 
date of the elections, which may be held at any time during 
election week, is determined by the factory and shop committees, 
trade union boards, etc. Notice of the election must be posted 
in the place where it is to be held at least 24 hours in advance. 
Elections where voters are scattered (house servants, janitors, 
etc.) must be advertised in the press. 

An election is legal regardless of the number of those voting. 
The number of delegates is established in proportion to the num- 
ber of voters employed in the concern where the election is 
held, and not in proportion to the number who actually vote. 

With the official announcement of these regulations, Pravda 
prints two specimen blank forms, one for giving notice of elec- 
tions and the other for reporting the results. Each has to be 
duly certified by the local election board and delivered to the 
Central Election Board. This board is composed of seven mem- 
bers, appointed by the Executive Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet, the Council of Trade Unions, and the Military Section 
of the Petrograd Soviet. 

\ typical campaign editorial appears in the Petrograd Pravda 
of June 18. The official organ of the Communists appeals for 
support on the party’s record. The editorial says in part: 

“Once more the workers will have to say to whom they will 
intrust the leadership at this complicated and serious moment. 
We stand before a new attack by the Allies. We have delivered 
a strong blow against the Polish shlachta (landlords) who at- 


tempted to grab us by the throat. But the battle is not yet 











ended. In the south, Wrangel has crawled out from the Crimea, 
and with the aid of the British and French imperialists attempts 
to stretch a helping hand to the Poles. 

“*Bread and Peace,’ was our slogan in 1917; but world im- 
perialism tried to strangle us and we had to fight for our revo- 
lution. As a result of our victories, however, the food supply 
is much better and Petrograd gets more food now than in 1919. 

“Now the Soviet Government of Petrograd again asks the 
workers to tell to whom they will intrust the defense of the 
great city, under whose banner they will fight against world 
imperialism. There is no doubt that the proletariat of Petro- 
grad, which was not afraid of Judenich, who almost captured the 
city, will now give their votes to the vanguard of the working 
class, the Russian Communist Party.” 

As the elections progress, the papers flaunt the Communist 
victories. The following are characteristic headlines: 

“Maxim Gorky is elected to the Petrograd Soviet by the De- 
partment of Education.” 

“The Post Office elected 20 Communists and 10 nonpartisans.” 

“The Housewives made a good start and elected a Communist 
woman to the Petrograd Soviet.” 

“The Students of the First City District elected two Com- 
munists.” 

Defeat of the chief opposition party is hailed with exultation. 
A paragraph headed “Great Failure of the Mensheviks” reads: 

“The Mensheviks placed great hopes in the elections at the 
Post Office, and at the Telegraph and Telephone offices. They 
made much preparation for the campaign among these workers, 
who comprise many intellectuals. Result: The Communist ticket 
elected by an overwhelming majority.” 

The Red Gazette is especially bitter. In the issue of June 26, 
under the caption “Disgrace,” it pours scorn upon two factories 
which elected deputies from the opposition parties: 

“At the Nobel factory two Mensheviks were elected and at the 
Pal factory one Social Revolutionist. We are not direct- 
ing attention to the deputies of these factories; we are pointing 
the finger of scorn at the factories which elected these deputies. 
Behold the workers of the Nobel factory! Behold the workers of 
the Pal factory! Look at them, sailors and Red army soldiers! 
Behold these erring ones, brothers and sisters! They voted for 
the representatives of those parties which only recently em- 
braced Kolchak and Denikin. They voted for the parties which 
always hindered our revolution. In all Petrograd only 
two such enterprises were found which voted for the parties of 
the plucked crows. These factories may serve as specimens for 
a museum of freaks; one may look at them with surprise—but 
one must despise them.” 

The records of the candidates are rigorously exposed, and the 
lists and returns carefully scrutinized. There are occasional 
charges of irregularity and demands for reelection. At the 
Nobel factory a Menshevik, Dorofeev, was elected on a nonparti- 
san ticket. Whereupon the workers in the foundry shop of that 
factory passed the following resolution of protest: ‘We, the 
workers of the foundry, protest against a faulty election. Un- 
der the banner of nonpartisanship a Menshevik was elected. We 
do not trust the Mensheviks, who at the present moment under 
the leadership of a Menshevik, Pilsudski, are waging war against 
Soviet Russia. We demand a new election for Dorofeev’s seat.” 

The housewives launched a savage attack upon the two fac- 
tories which had the temerity to elect Menshevist deputies. At 
their election meeting the housewives of the second city district, 
numbering 1,500 electors, passed a resolution condemning the 
action of the Nobel and Pal factories. “Comrades, workers,” 
runs their statement, published in the Red Gazette, June 29, 
“think whom you have elected. At the head of the Polish army 
stands the traitor Pilsudski, waging war against workers and 
peasants. And you have elected to the Petrograd Soviet 
the same kind of Mensheviki. It is a shame, comrades, to help 
the White Guard lords. Death to the Mensheviki and Social 
tevolutionists, together with the Polish lords. Long live the 
newly elected Communist Petrograd Soviet!” 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 


The Nation 


Published weekly, Wednesday, at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1920. 


State of New York, ij... 
County of New York, { 88° 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Oswald 
Garrison Villard, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the editor 
and publisher of The Nation, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher—Oswald Garrison Villard, 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Editor—Oswald Garrison Villard, 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Managing Editor—Ernest H. Gruening, 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


3usiness Managers—None. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 


Oswald Garrison Villard, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


38. That the known bondholders, mortgazees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 





OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Owner. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day 
of September, 1920. 


[Seal] James W. Jennings. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1921.) 
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COMMITTEE of ONE HUNDRED 


for the Investigation of Atrocities in Ireland 


New York City, 
September 29, 1920. 
The Editor of THE NATION, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


I am impressed by the fact that the Committee of One 
Hundred, which has been organized by THE NATION for the in- 
vestigation of atrocities in Ireland, is national in character 
and in geographical distribution. It seems to me that an under- 
taking of this kind which is so obviously national should be 
nationally financed. 


I accordingly take the liberty of suggesting that THE 
NATION should invite general public subscriptions for the 
expenses of the Commission which is to conduct the investigation. 
I feel sure that everyone who loves Ireland or Great Britain, 
everyone who would help to maintain peace now seriously threatened, 
everyone who believes that the facts regarding the unspeakable 
barbarities which are daily being perpetrated in Ireland should be 
thoroughly and impartially investigated and responsibility for 
them clearly fixed, will welcome an opportunity to contribute to 
such a fund. I am taking pleasure in enclosing my own contribution 
of five hundred dollars ($500.00). 


Yours very truly, 


John E. Milholland 


THE NATION accepts Mr. Milholland’s suggestion, and gratefully acknowledges his generous contribution 
to the Committee. 

The necessary expenses of such an investigation as is planned will inevitably be very considerable. The 
investigation may occupy several months. The Commission may find it necessary to sit elsewhere than at Wash- 
ington. Numerous witnesses have already been invited from Ireland, and their traveling expenses are to be paid. 
Other necessary expenses include compensation for the members of the Commission and payment of its clerical staff, 
rent, telegrams, correspondence, office supplies, etc. 

THE NATION accordingly invites contributions to a fund for meeting the expenses of the investigation. 
Contributions of any amount will be gratefully received. Mr. Royal W. France, of the law firm of Konta, Kirch- 
wey, France & Michael, New York City, has undertaken to act as treasurer of the fund. 

All money contributed in aid of the investigation will be separately accounted for and a detailed statement 
of receipts and expenditures will in due time be made public. 





Contributions should be addressed to 
ROYAL W. FRANCE, Treasurer 
Care of The Nation 
20 Vesey Street 
New York City 



































